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Ten Days 
Stopover 


at Los Angeles and 





San Francisco or 


California Oakland 

Orange Day On all one-way tickets through these 
points to or from points beyond the 

March 20 California State line and reading over 





Southern Pacific 


Out of stop-over point— avalable until 
Dec. 4, 1915. 


Seven Daily Trains 


Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
Choice of Routes, 
Coast Line or Valley Line 


CHOICE of TWO ROUTES from 
SAN FRANCISCO- OGDEN or 








SHASTA. 
Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street sce 
Phones 60641 Mains322 SOUthern Pacific 
STATION: © The Exposition Line 


Fifth and Central 
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HOTEL BALBOA 








European Hotel and Apartments 


Delightfully located in the Westlake 
District. Five minutes from Broadway 
by car and easy walking distance. 

Large, spacious lobby. Beautiful Patio 
(or Paim Garden) 

Apartments from $35 per month up. Also 
apartments by the week. Transient 
rooms from $1 a day up. 

Take West 7th St. Cars from Santa Fe and Salt 

Lake Depots Direct to Hotel. 











1211 West 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HOTEL BALBOA CO. 


FRANK L. TAYLOR, Pres. 
L. W. ROLLESTEN, Secy-Treos. 








SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST HOTEL 


Hotel Plaza 


facing PLAZA 


of 
UNION SQUARE 
will open 
February 20th 
300 Rooms 
American and European Plan. 
The Plaza of Union Square is the center 
of the city’s shopping and theater district. 
The hotel is convenient to main-line cars 
to all depots and docks. Eight minutes 
ride to the Exposition by car passing the door. 
Managing Proprietor, JOHN G. BARKER, 
formerly co-proprietor Hotel Stewart. 
Assistant Manager ROBT. J. ROBBIN- 
SON, formerly Hotel Stewart. 


WOODWARD HOTEL 
Centraiiy Located. 421 W. 8th St. 


Your comfort looked 
after while in Los An- 
geles. 

Strictly Fireproof Build- 
ing 





2 4 


GEO. A. EASTMAN, Proprietor 

















HOTEL BRESLIN 


“The Center of Things Active” 
Modern, fireproof and catering to sa high 
class of patronage, this hotel has the added 
advantage of a convenient location on 
Broadway at 29th Street, the center of the 
shopping and theater district. The com- 
fort of its guests is the first consideration 
of the management. 

May We mail Tou Our Booklet? 
Edward G. Pogs, Managing Director 





Brown, Resident Manager 





Spend the Winter at the beautiful large and 


sunny 2 and 3 room 


VERNON APARTMENTS 


$15.00 up per month 
54 ROSE AVENUE 
Park 33 


$3 California 





Hotel Majestic 


CENTRAL PARK WEST AT 72nd ST. 
NEW YORK 

THE HQUSE OF GOOD WILL 

Possession of the MAJESTIC has recently 
passed to Copeland Townsend and associates, 
and the new lessees want to extend a welcome 
to the readers of this magazine. 

While the MAJESTIC is one of the largest 
and most luxuriously furnished hotels in 
the world, with many suites rented at $5,000 
a year, we have rooms low enough in price 
to meet the purse of any reader of this hereof 
visiting New York, some rooms being avail- 
able at $2.00. 

A special offer of parlor, bedroom and 
bath for one or two persons at $5.00 per day 
may be had by writing or wiring in advance. 

It is difficult for Copeland Townsend to 
express in words the welcome extended, but 
if you plan to visit New York let us prove 
what we really feel. 

COPELAND TOWNSEND 
Managing Director 
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The Text. 


HRUOUT the Text of Life, 
as old philosophies declare it, 















a grinning Asterisk intrudes to 
refer each Reader of this inevitable 
Document to a Footnote, DEATH. 
"Tis only the daring ones who pie 
the Form and set a text of immu- 


table Law to which there is no 


Footnote: because there is no Foot 


to an Eternal Message. 


James Martin 
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At “The Cascades”, Yosemite National Park 
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California Mountains and The 
Yosemite Club Colony Poe 


A STORY of HOW THE WEST IS OPENING ITS 
SECRET TREASURES of SCENIC GRANDEUR to 
the WILD-LOVING PUBLIC. 


By McCullough Graydon 


LIFORNIA mountains are rapid- 

ly coming into their own. As a 

natural play ground, California 

as a whole has become world 
famous, but most of the development of 
our amusements has been along the 
sea shore and beaches. The day is 
rapidly approaching, however, when our 
wonderful mountain country will make 
a close bid with the coast for popularity. 
Proper and intelligent exploitation is 
all that is necessary. 

The little republic of Switzerland is 
mostly sustained by the revenue from 
those who come from all over the world 
to view the famous Alps. The lure of 
the mountains goes into the very souls 
of those who sojourn there and they 
return again and again. If California 
is to be the play ground of the world, 
as all Californians wish it to be,- its 
mountains should be one of its chief 
assets. 

California has, at its very doors, some 
of the most superb mountain country 
in the world. The majestic beauty of 
the Sierras is not surpassed by any- 
thing in Switzerland or in Norway. 
The rugged and inspiring peaks and 
wonderful canyons, unsuspected little 
dells and meadows of exquisite beauty 
give to the lover of nature, the most 
marvelous variety in the world. Spots 
such as Lake Tahoe, the canyons of the 





Kern and Kings Rivers, the grand canyon 
of the Tuolumne and the rare and beau- 
tiful Yosemite are beyond all effort of 
comparison. 

There comes to the dweller in the lofty 
places of the world a sense of physical 
well being and mental exaltation that is 
absolutely unattainable elsewhere. 

To sit and muse in the shadow of some 
splendid pine te’gaze out over miles and 
miles of rugged mountains and canyons 
and forests, to wander along cascading: 
streams and water falls and come upom 
crystal mountain lakes, each new day a 
day of new discovery, this is the very 
haven of the soul. Small wonder that 
such surroundings stir all that is best in 
man and give prompting to the idealistic 
elements that are in us all. 

To bring all this magic, land to the 
dwellers in the plains there has been 
needed only improvement in the means 
of transportation. The distances have 
never been great. Much progress has 
been made of late and much is in store 
for the near future. Such motor roads 
as are found in the Tyrolian Alps, and 
in fact throughout all Switzerland, are 
now in contemplation here. Beautiful, 
curved boulevards on easy grades of 
one and two per cent rounding the walls 
of rugged canyons, scaling the divides, 
swinging on bridges over mountain 
streams, these shall make all this country 
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Beautiful Cascades Creek Runs Through the Yosemite Club Grounds 
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An Ideal Site for a Mountain Lodge. Yosemite Club Colony 
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A Sugar Pine. Yosemite Club Grounds. Yosemite National Park. 
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accessible to the motorist. New places 
ot accommodation are also springing 
up to complete the equipment necessary 
to this enjoyment. 

In line of this improvement have been 
the recent improvements of conditions 
in the Yosemite Valley. Of all the won- 
ders of California the Yosemite is with- 
out a peer in the rare combination of 
stupendous majesty and the gentlest 
of beauty. 

As the late and beloved John Muir 
wrote: 


The valley, comprebensively seen, 
looks like an immense ball or temple 
bighted from above. 

But no temple made with hands 
can compare with Yosemite. Every 
rock in its walls seems to glow with 
life. Some lean back in majestic 
repose; others absolutely sheer or nearly 
so for thousands of feet, advance be- 
yond their companions in thoughtfui 
attitudes, giving welcome to storms 
and calms alike, seemingly aware, 
yet heedless, of everything going on 
about them. Awful in stern, immov- 
able majesty, bow softly these rocks 
are adorned, and bow fine and reas- 
suring the company they keep. Their 
feet among beautiful groves and mea- 
dows, their brews in the sky, a thousand 
flowers leaning confidingly against 
their feet, bathed in floods of water, 
floods of light, while the snow and 
waterfalls, the winds and avalanches 
and clouds shine and sing, and wreathe 
about them as the years go by.” 


The building of a railroad as far as 
El Portal some years back, the opening 
of old stage roads to automobile travel, 
and last, but not least, the change in the 
policy of the governmental control of 
the park by the removal of the military 
and placing the park authority in the 
hands of those whose duty it is to make 
all visitors feel that they are guests of 
the government rather than merely 
licensees have added greatly to the 
pleasure of an outing there. 


Through the influence of Mark Daniels, 
the new superintendent of National 
parks, a new regime has been inauigurated 
with an entirely new conception of how 
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the park should be managed. The 
visitor to the Yosemite Valley who goes 
there now, on his departure no longer 
feels a sense of relief that he has left 
behind the interfering rigidity of a 
military reservation. The first effect 
of the new regime was the remoyal of 
the former senseless restrictions on motor 
travel and the result is the immediate 
impetus that has been given to improving 
the accommodations in the valley, and 
the marked increase in the travel there. 

In line with this in Southern California 
is the organization now in process of a 
club colony on the very rim of the 
valley itself. A group ot Southern 
California people has been fortunate 
enough to obtain title to a piece of 
privately owned land, most ideally lo- 
cated for the purpose, and there they are. 
building a mountain lodge for a center 
of the social life of their outings, with in- 
dividual cabins and mountain bunga- 
lows tucked away in the magnificent 
forest of pines that surrounds the com- 
munity center. 

An advisory committee on organiza- 
tion has been formed and the organiza- 
tion has been named “The Yosemite 
Outing Club.” The headquarters are 
to be known by the picturesque name of 
“The Cascades.” The committee is 
made up of people prominent in the 
intellectual and artistic life of Southern 
California, including: Rev. Joseph H. 
Johnson, Mrs. Willoughy Rodman, J. 
B. Lippincott, Mrs. J. A. Osgood, Ellen 
Beach Yaw, John Steven McGroarty, 
Mrs. Andrew Stewart Lobingier, William 
May Garland, L. E. Behymer and James 
R. H. Wagner. 


They are now preparing a list of those 
who will be invited to join them in this 
very attractive project, to whom formal 
invitations will be extended. 

The joint purpose of this movement 
is to provide a suitable place for the 
enjoyment of outings in this splendid 
country and to create an environment 
and atmosphere in which, in a most in- 
formal fashion, contact may be provided 
with things genuinely fine. Such a 
community should prove to be a breed- 
ing ground for the development of latent 
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genius and its influence should be most 
profound on those fortunate enough to 
be included in its organization. The 
interesting group of people that will be 


Vernal Falls. 





Yosemite National Park. 
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found here and the outdoor informality 
of the association should make this com- 
munity a real contribution to the fineness 
of life in California. 
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A Forty Second Street Hotel Among the Orange 
Groves—How A Los Angeles Hotel Has 
Adapted to the Varied Travel Condi- 
tions of Southern California the 
Best Features Known to the 
World Famous Hotels 
Luxurious Comforts 
Combined 

With California's 
Unique Charm—Individ- 
uality and Atmosphere at the 
Alexandria 


Y first acquaintance with the Alexandria 
CD}: accidental. 

I was not looking for a hotel—I was 
looking for a telegraph office. True, I 
had just arrived in Los Angeles that 

morning and I would have to find a_ hotel 
before night, but at that minute I was too intent 
on finding a place from which I might send a 
message and get into communication with my 
office, to think of anything else. I was hasten- 
ing up the street as fast as I could when I saw 
a great marble entrance and a uniformed foot- 
man standing at attention and I turned in, 
instinctively feeling that here I would find the 
telegraph office I desired. 

Once within the portal, however, I stood 
transfixed. This was not Los Angeles. It 
was New York—truly New York, on a new 
and unusually attractive scale. Of course 
I had heard of the Alexandria. There is searce- 
ly any one who has been im Southern California 
two days who has not heard of it. My acquain- 
tance with it was, however, limited to what I 
had heard in a general way and to which I had 
paid but small attention. In my mind, I had 
thought of the Alexandria as about the same as 
the other hotels one meets with in this part of 
the State; that is, more on the order of a resort 
hotel than a splendid metropolitan structure, 
that would compare favorably with any to be 
seen in any city in America. Imagine my sur- 
rise and delight when I found that this beauti- 
ul building into which I had hurried was none 
other than the far-famed Alexandria. 

Let me make myself clear. For nearly a 
month I had been in Southern California going 
from one to the other of the many delightful 
resort hotels. I had been at the beautiful Mis- 
sion Inn at Riverside, at the U. 8. Grant at 
San Diego, as well as the Hotel Del Coronado 
at Coronado Beach—at the magnificent Vir- 





A Metropolitan Institution 
The Alexandria Hotel 





By George Van Rensler 














Morgan Ross, Manager Alexandria Hotel 


ginia at Long Beach—I had been in the city a 
number of times, for a part of a day only, on 
my way to and from these and had reserved 
making a lengthy stay there until now. Tha 
morning I had arrived with some important 
business to be attended to and my first idea was 
to get it over with. Outside in the warm October 
sunshine was Spring street—the busy thorough- 
fare of the Southern metropolis—as distinctly 
different and as typical of the city as any street 
could be. The buildings—the crowds—the 
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The Alexandria Hotel 


sunshine—the teeming street—could be found 
in no other city in the world. 

And to be able to transport one’s self from 
that scene to Forty-second street by merely 
turning into a door was enough to make you 
doubt your own senses and to stop and pinch 
yourself to see if it were really true. 

This was my first introduction to the Alexan- 
dria. Since that time it has been my pleasure 
to stay there for many days, to learn something 
of the history of its building and also to become 
acquainted with the men who have been instru- 
mental in making it what it is today. During 
that time I have found that while my first im- 

ression of its being a New York hotel, set in 
Souther California, was, in a measure, correct, 
yet it had an intense individuality that made 
it stand out sharply among the great hotels of 
the land. 

The Alexandria was first planned in 1904 by 
A. C. Bilicke and R. A. Rowan, two of the keen- 
est and most far-sighted of the Los Angeles busi- 


ness men. These men foresaw the tremendous 
growth that was coming to Los Angeles by reason 
of its attraction for the tourists and they anti- 
cipated it in the erection of the Alexandria. 
The building was completed in 1905 and was the 
first fireproof hotel erected in Southern California 
being built of steel, concrete and marble. The 
Alexandria Hotel Company was then formed for 
the purpose of operating the hotel. 

The location of the Alexandria is another 
evidence of the shrewdness and foresight of 
its founders. When it was first considered, 
the main business part of the city was several 
blocks farther north, but the trend of the traffic 
was toward the south and the corner of Fifth 
and Spring streets, though at that time consid- 
ered as out of the way, is, today, the hub about 
which the busy trade of the retail shopping, 
theater and banking districts is gathered. Within 
a two-minute walk is the center of the street 
car traffic of the whole southland, from which 
electric cars to the various beaches, resorts, 
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parks, golf clubs, mountain resorts, depots «nd 
ali of interest can be taken. 

en, the Alexandria was first opened it 
had thive hundred and fifty guest rooms. After 
it had been operated for four years it was found 
necessary to have additional space and a new 
twelve-story building was erected adjoining 
it on the south, which doubled its nate 
making seven hundred guest rooms, all o 
have private baths in connection. oa a 
of this new addition is given over to luxurious 
suites, and here is found one of the first and 
best examples of “period furnishings” on the 
Pacific Coast. 

These suites, —- contain from three to 

ten rooms each, were decorated and furnished 
wen the + sD ag of celebrated local and 


the Louie XVI and present true replicas of 
uis XVI, Colonial, early and 
Sherraton iods. 

The Lo which has well been called the 
“living room” of the hotel, is unlike any room 
for a similar in America. It is impos- 

and im — cough not oppressive. 


mame, Corinthian By support a oft 
lone in su rescoes Of ivory, grey 
and gold. Its great t, some twenty-eight 
is he Oe, osprey fp tic 
ee furnished mezsanine floor that 
encircles the lobby on three sides. Opening 
from ge Mezzanine are A a ao 
parlo: rooms rary 
<8 Reon | a wide view over the / 
thoroughfares on which the hotel fronts. 

The floor of the lobby is of black, orange 
and white marble mosaic, overlaid with rich 


Persian ; great chairs and settees of 
air aan Spanish leather complete th: 
feaitee 


The Alexandria is operated on the Euro —_ 
plan yh but as y equiped, with, daighifa 
pages, is wi 
<7} The Franoo Italian dining salo 
and Mission Indian Grill are both wnlene 
Ecii eder ihe pusecl cepereiion of eames 
personal supervision of Josep: 
a caterer of international reputation. 
About the most fitting that I have 
ever heard applied to any Ss turned by 
Ay Cag Ry ht 
the Alexandria Lobby a few days after my 
arrival. We were about the various 
points of excellence f there and he 
‘To my mind, ee eee 4 


hy fn ever been in, and, u know, I have 
been trav about the wea for over "twenty 
ears.” ‘Well balanced,” I repeated after 
im, “now just exactly what do you mean by 
that?” “By that I —S ’ was the answer, 


“In this hotel thought has given to all 
things in proportion and relation to each other, 
i.e. the vator capacity is qualified to take 
care of, comfortably, the —— number of 
guests; the dining rooms are just large 
enough and arranged properly to take care of 
the maximum business without congestion and, 
in when the volume of guests is not so 
large, none of the public spaces appear to be 
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ae os The design, Lg sang ment and prices on 
the different apartments have a latitude suffi- 
cient to easily take care of all demand from the 
commercial traveller to the opulent Oriental 


potentate. 
“From my personal acquaintance with iis 
officers and yt I learn that its mechanical 


plant has been so arranged and installed with 
auxiliary units of power and generators that the 
service is adequate and continuous under all 
circumstances. Speaking of the well balanced 
features touching on the different departments 
of the hotel to my mind that there are 
many unique things in connection with this 
mechanical and power plant, i. e., in the new 
addition there is a most extensive ventilating 
system established. There are tremendous 
fans on the roof of the building which are con- 
stantly exhausting the air out of all the bath 
rooms and consequently from all the ms. 
There is located in the sub-basement of the 
hotel large fans which supply air to all the rooms. 
This air is induced from the third floor outlet 
through the action of these fans and brought 
p mes 3 a conduit ten feet square by thirty feet 
in which there is a continual spray of 
fk water or, in other words, the air that - 
supplied to the public rooms is ‘brought thro 
a Veritable rain storm. There has been nen 
installed in the sub-basement an incinerator 
which burns all of the refuse of the hotel. This 
promotes a most wholesome atmosphere through - 
out the tremendous kitchen and commissary 
department, and also avoids the noise and un- 
sanitary conditions incidental to removing this 
refuse. One of the most modern and up-to- 
date and Sone — laundries has 
just been establish his laundry is located 
outside the building so that no resultant 
vibration is felt in the apartments. 
Throughout the whole house a splendid per- 
sonality is felt. It permeates the entire corps 
of workers and gives to the Alexandria an 
atmosphere that makes it distinctive among 
the hotels of the country. This is the nality 
that finds expression in the manifold little 
things that are spread out before the guesis, 
in the flowers in the rooms, in the courtesies 


of cards to the golf and country clubs—in the 
thoughtful tion of many things to do and 
to see that will make the stay of the visitor 


more enjoyable. This is the spirit of good ser- 
vice that anticipates the wish of the guest even 
before it is expressed and satisfies in its wise 
provision. An information bureau is main- 
tained in this hotel which carries the literature 
of all the places of interest in and about Southern 


California and all information regarding trans- 
portation reaching these points is given and 
secured for the guests. The use of bureau 


is a wonderful factor in facilitating the sight- 
seeing of ape California and is appreciated 
enjjoyed by everyone. 

The Alexandria is, in construction, location 
and spirit, essentially a metropolitan hotel of 
the highest type—yet, because of its surround- 
ings, it is also much of a resort hotel in the 
best sense of that term, for this reason. The 
city of Los Angeles is noted far and near for 












the many points of interest which are easily 


San Diego and Coronado, Santa Barbara, etc., 
all of which places maintain excellent accom- 
modations but of a different kind and arrange- 
ment from that of the Alexandria. This is a 
splended diversion for the tourist, and it is 
customary now for parties both by rail and 
by motor to make these trips with headquarters 
lexandria. 
in these delightful places, it is always a charm 
and a joy to return to the Alexandria, which 
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After spending a few weeks 


Promise 
By Bessie 1. Sloan 


Soft pussy willows are out, my dear, 
Wild currant and blackberry vine, 

The lark is carrolling bigh and clear 
In a beaven of shadow and sbine. 


The road winds steep ’round the bill, my dear, 
Where fluttering butter-cups grow, 

And waves of a clover sea are near, 
With poppy-gold ships all a-blow. 


The baby fernlings uncurl, my dear, 
Slim fingers from Nature’s warm breast, 
The cal of the sun they know, they bear, 
And sleepily rise from their rest. 


A voice lifts bigh in the glade, my dear, 
From a silver-green brook to sing 

Of joyous promise, a full blown year, 

The promise of youth and of Spring. 


affords an entire change of service and accom- 
reached from it, notably Riverside, Long Beach, ™odations. 


The Hotel Alexandria has been characterized 
as the “Tourist Clearing House of Southern 
California,” for the reason that the Eastern 
tourist, arriving in Los Angeles goes to the 
Alexandria to make his plans for doing this 
beautiful Southland, and it is a well known fact, 
directly traceable to good service, etc., that 
many of those who come to stay a day linger 
on for a week, and those who plan staying 
a week are usually found here a long time after 
the alloted time has gone by. 
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A Study of Educational and Religious 
Ignorance Systems as they Relate to Social Econowy By Jack Athens 


IS) WORD “ignorance” in common usage has been applied generally 





to those who lack information in regard to any subject of which the 

person applying the term may be or may think himself informed. In 

ethics, the word usually has been applied to those who are supposed 
to lack judgment of the moral value of any question at issue. 

In common usage, it has been considered that education is the specific 
antidote for ignorance. This, however, is merely a supposition, for education, 
as it exists at the present time is principally an endless process of memorization, 
valueless unless the individual has the innate capacity to reform the raw 
material and use it for structural purposes. 

The most pitiful people in the world are those of the educated ignorant 
class. These, well laden with information, have not the ability to utilize 
it. They have been taught facts but have not learned to think. They are 
deficient in capacity and properly belong to the class known as the unfit— 
the defectives. Many of this class are morons—hopeless cases, incapable of 
developing thought processes beyond the immature stages of childhood. 
Others are of dormant type, who could have been awakened and developed 
had they been properly classified, their tendencies determined and the proper 
training instituted. 

The latter type, those whose mental processes are dormant, and who 
have been further deadened by the continuous drill of the memory, are the 
most unfortunate. Without the array of information with which their heads 
are filled, they possibly would make efficient laborers. With these fact-crowded 
memories, they are expected to perform offices beyond their capacities, are 
condemned and abused as failures, not infrequently driven to crime, and at 
best, rated as pitiable incompetents. 

There is another class of unfortunates, those of real capacity who are 
not equipped with sufficient information—raw material— to have a working 
basis for their own development. 

Among the working classes, these people are found, and not infrequently 
in the middle or later years of their lives they rise as leaders—having accumu- 
lated at a late day, the raw material, the working basis for the mental processes 
which would have sent them far ahead had they had proper equipment in the 
beginning. 

Not all of these, however, are so fortunate as to live in quietness until 
the years accumulate material for them to work upon. It is often the “brainy” 
man, untrained, unequipped, who makes the agitator, the red-flag type of 
socialist and the anarchist. Others in their discontent, and in open rebellion 
at the restraint which they do not understand, turn to crime. 

These are the ones whom our boasted educational systems, the greatest 
fakes (next to the churches) of the age, have ether entirely overlooked or 
have driven from the school room by the profusion of absurdities that are 
clearer even to the child than to the adult. And it is often the child of 
greatest courage, self-reliance, and initiative who leaves the school room first. 

There is yet another type of ignorance to be considered and that deserves 
the attention of our would-be educators. These are the victims of misapplied 
specialization. 

In its true application, specialization is the route to the highest develop- 
ment which we now have. But misguided specialization is a tragedy. The 
man who choses a single line of endeavor, and errs in his choice, if he be an 
enthusiast, usually quickly finds a cell in an asylum or a prison. At other 
times he becomes the leader of sects or classes and leads scores or hundreds of 
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weaker human-beings into the same fruitless blind-alley which he has chosen. 
These are men who lead weird religious sects, odd and absurd social propa- 
gandas. These also are the recluses, the misanthropists and some times great 
criminals. 

They are men who are mistaken—men of ability, of strength, whose 
minds are capable of great structural feats, but who are unable to see the 
true ratio of their own material to that outside their line of endeavor and who 
refuse to accept or to see material applicable to other lines than their own— 
or to apply their method of progress to any object other than the mistaken 
one chosen. 

“Ignorance is the root of all evil,” an old maxim says—and it is true, 
tho it might be clearer expression to say that ignorance is the fundamental, 
tho not always the direct cause of all evil. This is true, because when any 
evil is not directly chargeable to ignorance, it is ignorance that prevents 
humanity from remedying the evil. Thus we reach the conclusion that 
ignorance is humanity’s greatest extravagance. It is the one enemy of 
human economy and the source of all its flaws. 

And how does humanity combat it? 

Principally, the human race supports numerous forms of religion, prac- 
tically all, if not all of which are the creatures of ignorance, placing » premium 
upon ignorance and feeding upon the ignorant. 

And then there are the educational systems of the world, primitive, 
struggling, fact-cramming processes that try to get results but that are 
woefully inadequate and hopelessly involved. 

The educators—or a very few of them—cry “We will teach them to 
think!” But they do not do it. They supply facts. If a child thinks 
constructively it is due to its inherent ability to do so, accidentally finding 
the right route. 

To combat ignorance successfully, the educational systems must be 
revised thruout. The fact-cramming policy must be abandoned. The 
theory that all children are as the imaginary average and the attempts to 
teach classes according to a routine based upon this imaginary average must 
be discontinued. 

There must be a persistent study of the human mind and a better grasp 
of its elements attained. There must be a study of individuals, definite 
determination of individual tendency, and the instruction of each child in 
accordance with its determined tendency. The classification by pbysical 
age must be discontinued in favor of classification by mental age and the legal 
requirements relative to schooling based upon this standard. 

Above all things the child must be taught to think, to use, rather than to 
merely retain information. For, a child with but ten facts in memory and 
ability to use them constructively, is of more value to society than a man with 
a million facts in memory but unable to combine any of them to a practical 
purpose. The million facts—and more— may be stored in an encyclopedia, 
a permanent reference work, but the man of a million facts, unable to combine 
them purposefully is useless. The energy used in supplying him these facts, 
both his own and that of others, is wasted, and the burden of carrying the 
facts very probably disqualifies the man for efficiency as the laborer he might 
have been had his burden been smaller. 

Another necessity in the war upon ignorance is the elimination of de- 
fectives. Those human beings who are not capable of mental maturity, of 
combining any facts to practical and considerable purpose, must be eliminated 
by the process of sterilisation. The human breed must be relieved of the 
shame of the unfit. 
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Eating! 


It costs too much and Why! 


By Hon. William E. Brown, 
Member of the California State Senate, 37th District 





all matters legitimately subject 

to governmental control and regu- 

lation those of Agricultural and 

finance stand at the head. Fun- 

damental in nature, underlying 

the very foundations of existence itself 

they are without exception the two 

things that should receive first attend- 

tion and careful consideration of our 

law-making bodies. Non-partisan and 

non-sectarian questions are these, ques- 

tions that all may be interested in to the 
benefit of all. 

In our usual “back end to” methods 
we have largely given first attention to 
matters of effect rather than of causa- 
tion. Many of the abnormal conditions 
of living which legislation has sought 
to correct are directly traceable to 
neglect in righting the fundamental 
matters of food and money—abnormal 
condition which would of themselves 
disappear if their cause were eliminated. 


For the purpose of correcting the er- 
roneous economic conditions surrounding 
food and money and with the idea of 
calling the attention of the Legislature 
and the people of the State of California 
to these most important matters I have 
introduced Senate bills 508 and 341. 
The first provides for Rural Credits 
and the other makes provision for a 
State Marketing Commission. A brief 
glance at the provisions of these bills 
will suffice to show their purpose and 
intent and their vital importance to all. 
Rural Credits is not a new idea having 
been in successful operation for more than 
a century in Europe. The central pur- 
pose of the rural credit bank is to pro- 
wide means for legitimate workers of 
the soil to obtain long-term loans at 
reasonable rates of interest and repayable 
by the amortization or installment plan. 


The advantage of this plan is instantly 
seen by a glance at its modus operandi— 





@ farmer, let us say, borrows on a first 
mortgage upon his land the sum of 
$1,000 for a term of thirty years. Upon 
this amount the farmers pays about 
five per cent. interest, one and one-half 
per cent amortization (or installment ) 
and one-half of one per cent for the 
maintenance of the rural credit bank. 

In all the farmer would be paying 7 
per cent and at the end of thirty years 
would have entirely canceled his obliga- 
tion, both principal and interest. By 
such method the farmer has a chance to 
make good. 

Against the mortgages held by the 
rural credit bank would be issued long 
time debentures, which because of the 
land security would become safe and 
exceedingly desirable investment bonds. 
The coming of war in Germany established 
the fact that land bank bonds are more 
stable than government bonds. When 
war was declared the latter declined while 
the former did not, the theory presumably 
being that under such conditions land 
was a safer security than governmental 
assurances. 

The necessity of rural credit of land 
banks in the various states of the nation 
is shown by statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which informs us 
that the farmers’ debt amounts to $6,000, 
000,000. In the compilation of these 
figures, experts have found instances of 
exorbitant rates of interest. As high as 
twenty-four per cent has been charged 
in New England and as high as forty 
per cent to small planters in the cotton 
states. The findings show that the 
debt is increasing at an accelerating pace 
and that the unfair rate of interest charg- 
ed is not justified by the security. It 
is also said that the entire farm indebted- 
ness will become due within a period 
of five years and much will be renewed 
at extra expense and commissions, thus 
increasing the burden. 
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It is self evident that ordinary bank- 
ing institutions are not prepared to loan 
deposits on long terms, repayable in 
small installments, hence the necessity 
of the Land Bank. Experience has 
shown that this style of bank affords 
great relief, stimulates business and 
prevents usury. 

It will be well to bear in mind in con- 
sidering the idea of a state marketing 
commission that in the last analysis 
the questions of food and money are 
not two, but one, since money is but a 
medium of exchange, a representa- 
tive of the products of the soil. Food, 
then, is the primal question and when 
conditions are favorable to its unre- 
stricted production, transportation, dis- 
tribution and equitable exchange for 
its representative money, living will 
not be the strenuous game that it is at 
resent. 

The State Marketing Commission is 
designed to aid in the intelligent distri- 
bution of soil products. It will provide 
an avenue through which the smallest 
farmer may dispose of his products and 


receive therefore an equitable financial. 


return. Please carefully note that such 
an avenue being constantly open to 
the farmer, effectively and forever prevents 
a monopoly or formation of a food trust. 

The marketing commission would 
also issue bulletins advising producers 
of market conditions calling attention 
to points oversupplied and undersupplied 
thus preventing gluts and the conse- 
quent destruction of food stuffs to main- 
tain an arbitrary and artificial market 
price. Again bulletins would indicate 
the amount of acreage being planted 
to various crops thus avoiding over 
planting of any particular commodity. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture reports 
that out of every dollar the consumer 
pays for farm products, only 46 cents 
reaches the farmer; in other words 
our present stupid and wasteful system 
consumes fifty four cents of every dol- 
lar’s worth of produce in taking the 
produce to the consumer. Recent 
statistics compiled by a_ citrus fruit 
expert exhibit a much worse condi- 
tion, the returns to growers showing 
at about twenty-seven cents of every 
dollar. This great economic loss and 
waste is directly the cause of much of 
the ever climbing cost of living and is 
a condition which the Market Commis- 
sion will rectify. 


Many concrete illustrations can be 
cited of the great economic waste due 
to the present system of handling farm 
production—one will be sufficient. A 
manager of a farmers’ co-operative can- 
ning company reports that his company 
receives from the jobber eighty 
dollars per ton for its fruit in cans 
This same fruit, he says, is purchased 
by the consumer at 30 cents per can, 
which equals about two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars per ton. Comment 
upon this unintelligent method of distri- 
bution is unnecessary. This cannery says 
the manager would be greatly pleased 
to receive fifteen cents per can for its 
fruit, thus cutting the consumer’s cost 
of living in this particular in two. 


Experience points to the necessity, 
of a marketing commission, which shall, 
through cooperation of the farmers, 
as to packing, grading and shipping, 
and followed by governmental distribu- 
tion, greatly benefit the producer -and 
consumer alike. 


DS) 


In March OUT WEST MAGAZINE advertisements will appear 


in publications aggregating 12,000,000 circulation. 























Marketing. 
By F. D. Flint 


ERE probably will be no dispute 
(0) over the statement that the most 
efficient marketing of farm pro- 
ducts obtained when the producer 
knew his consumers individually, and 


sold to them direct. That efficient 
state of marketing continued as long as 


each community was dependent upon. 


and could be supplied entirely from the 
territory immediately contiguous. But 
as the tastes ot the people began to 
demand out-of-season stuff, which were 
not natural to the locality or climate, 
and also when the needs of the people 
in the cities outran the local productiv- 
ity, there arose the primary influence 
that called into existence the middleman. 
There was need for a factor to meet 
demand with supply, and the middle- 
man gratuitously undertook to fill the 
position. He is filling it yet, much to 
his profit and likewise much at the 
expense of the producer and consumer. 

Could the farmer have foreseen that 
his lack of time and inability to seize the 
opportunity to co-operate with the 
consumer in supplying the food 
products that he needed, would 
have put him in the position of the 
under-dog, where he would have to take 
dictation as to the price he could receive 
for his products, possibly he would have 
bestirred himself, and made an effort 
to have kept track of the method used 
by the middlemen in selling his goods 
for him. Likewise could the consumers 
have seen that they in turn would be 
subjected to dictation of prices, based 
upon a more selfish interest that pure 
demand and supply, they might not have 
been so indifferent as to the lack of sys- 
tem between himself and the producer. 
bw Nevertheless the mischief has been 
done; the marketing of farm produce 
has become such a nation wide effort, 
the demands so heavy, that the farmer 
in his disorganization cannot see the 
way out. He knows almost instinctively 





The National Marketing Cuniciiaeen 


Resolution Number 344, of last Congress, if ad 
would establish “System” 
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ted, 


or “Method” in arm 


that no local organization will put him 
back into his coveted position as regard- 
ing the consumer. He has tried local 
organizations, state organizations and 
so called national organizations, only to 
see each in turn fail of helping him. 
And it has been his inherent jealousy 
and aloofness that has kept him from 
succeeding in organizing his business 
into a comprehensive system. And out- 
side of a few shining examples of co- 
operative methods, the farmer has no 
system of marketing. He occupies the 
unique position of being a producer who 
has no “say” as to what price he shall 
receive for his goods. He even has 
no control over his goods as they proceed 
to their market. 


The manufacturer knows his selling 
method, his market, his costs, and his 
selling price before he manufactures. 
He knows he will make a certain per cent 
profit, if he manufactures so many goods. 
If he cannot get the price he does not 
sell. Imagine a farmer who could do 
that! The manufacturer makes easy 
the way to the consumer, because he 
knows and controls every step of the 
way to his market. The farmer 
knows nothing of such methods. He 
has no knowledge of the way to the 
consumer. He is at the mercy of a 
ring of buyers, who tell him market 
conditions, and prices. They tell him 
of glutted markets, of poor quality, of 
poor packing, and no demand, none 
of which may be the truth. He has no 
way to find out or check up on these 
statements. And it is this very lack of 
a way to “check up” that puts him at 
the mercy of the middleman. 


Give the farmer information which is 
the truth, and his difficulties will dis- 
appear. But how to get the informa- 
tion which is the truth is the difficulty. 
Certainly the information must come 
from one of two sources; either from an 
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agent who is as vitally interested as he 
himself is, or from some entity that is 
so disinterested financially that there 
would be no object in deception. To 
have an agent for each individual farmer 
in the market places, is out of reason 
on the face of it, and to have an agent 
in common with other farmers, in many 
market places, is more cooperation that 
the American farmer is capable of util- 
izing at present. The complexity of 
supply and demand is too great for him. 
He hasn’t the time or experience to work 
out the problems involved. Therefore 
he must have an entity large enough and 
comprehensive enough to meet the sit- 
uation for him. The very interstate 
nature of our produce markets demands 
that it be national in scope and organi- 
zation. It must be able to gather and 
distribute for him information of markets 
in every quarter of the country. The 
information must be ultimate and truth- 
ful and uniform. 

To recapitulate: it is agreed that there 
are too many middlemen between pro- 
ducer and consumer, and some at least 
must be eliminated; the function of 
the middleman as a factor of distribu- 
tion is dependent upon his “information” 
upon the markets, what they are, where 
they are, and when they are; give the 
producer and the consumer a vehicle 
or source of “information”? upon these 
markets, which source is impartial, uni- 
versal and ultimate; and finally teach 
the two to co-operate, both between 
themselves and among themselves. 

To establish the institution that will 
teach cooperation, make it to their 
highest interest to cooperate by utiliz- 
ing the natural instinct of highest self 
interest, and be a source of ultimate and 
truthful information, is the object of 
Resolution Number 344, now in Congress. 
It reads as follows: 

“Whereas it is patent that there are 
defects in the economic system of the 
United States which affect adversely the 
producers and the consumers of agricul- 
tural products; and 

‘‘Whereas these defects have been ac- 
centuated by the European war, and to a 
degree justifying the recent utterances of 
the President of the United States in 
the matter of the high cost of living; and 
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‘Whereas various attempts have been 
made from time to time to overcome 
these defects, mainly through nongovern- 
mental agencies, and recently under 
governmental agency under the Bureau 
of Marketing of the Department of 
Agriculture; and 

““Whereas experience has, however, prov- 
en that the solution of this question is 
not to be found in nongovernmental 
agencies nor is it to be found in a govern- 
mental agency. It is to be found in a 
semi-official governmental agency, as 
is here proposed, as witness the success 
in the European countries of such a 
system, a system which has swept aside 
the trusts in food products and which 
renders the trust an impossibility; and 
‘‘Whereas the present abnormally high 
prices for food products not alone offers 
an opportune time for the establish- 
ment of a _ semiofficial governmental 
agency as a means for the temporary 
solution of this problem but also for the 
organization of the agricultural forces 
of the United States on the lines indicated 
as a means for the permanent solution 
of this problem: Now, therefore, be it 

‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President be authorized and requested 
to appoint a National Marketing Com- 
mission to be composed of 29 members, 
15 of whom shall be farmers and 14 of 
whom shall be selected with reference 
to their eminence in commerce, law, 
finance, and transportation. 

“Sec. 2 That such National Marketing 

Commission shall meet in the city of 
Washington at a time designated by the 
President and organize by the election 
of officers, and adopt a plan of action for 
the effective organization of the States, 
counties and localities of the United 
States for the economic distribution of 
the products of the farm, with power to 
act in so far only as affecting individuals 
and organizations that shall elect to 
become a part of this national market- 
ing system.” 

This comittee of 29 would be the 
National Marketing Commission, who 
would meet and organize for the purpose 
of having the food products in the various 
States of the Uaton distributed under 





























the plan that shall be explained further 
on. 

Said National Commission shall have 
prescribed power of direction of similar 
committees to be appointed by each of 
the Governors in every State in the 
Union. 

Said State commission shall have power 
to appoint committees of the same kind 
for every county in that State, and the 
county commissions shall have the right 
to appoint the township committees. 

Mr. David Lubin, in speaking before 
the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House of Representatives, when the 
matter of a remedy was under discus- 
sion, said: 

“On the 3rd of October (1914) it 
will be ten years that I have been living 
in Rome as delegate of the United States 
to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, and in that capacity the opportunity 
presented itself for observing the opera- 
tion of the Landwirtschaftsrat (German 
Council of Agriculture). This system 
(of directing the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of the soil) is substantially in 
operation in a number of the continental 
countries, and is more clearly defined in 
Germany than in the other countries. 

“The more I observed the operation 
of that system the more I became con- 
vinced that its adoption in the United 
States would promote the economic 
interests, not merely of the farmers but 
of the consumers, of all the American 
people. Yes, it would even transcend 
the boundary line of economic advantage; 
it would go beyond that; it would be a 
political advantage to the American 
people 


“The American people simply must 
adopt the Landwirtschaftsrat, or drift, 
as old Rome drifted, toward the ulti- 
mate fall. 

“The President and the people are 
complaining about the undue rise in the 
price of the products of the farm; for 
the undue rise in the price of food pro- 
ducts. Well, what is the remedy? 

“Will it be to argue with buyers and 
sellers or to penalize them? I do not 
think anything can be accomplished in 
that way. There has been a great talk, 
and there is a great talk all over the 
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country that the trusts are responsible 
for the high prices in the cost of food 
products, for the high cost of living. 
Well, there is but one effective way to 
fight the trusts, and that is to take the 
goods that are trusted out of their reach; 
that is the way to make the trust im- 
possible, and this is just what I propose 
under the plan to set forth.” 

This question of marketing and prices 
of food stuffs, has taken such a promi- 
nent part in the thought of the people 
of this country that many of the larger 
cities, notably New York and Chicago, 
and some of the states, have appointed 
commissions to investigate and find out 
the causes leading up to the conditions 
as they exist. In almost every instance 
they have reported back that there must 
be found a way to reduce the number of 
middlemen, and also provide for proper 
and efficient market terminals, suited to 
the size locations and conditions of the 
cities, towns and villages of the country. 

These commissions for investigation 
point out that the business of commis- 
sion men can be plied with impunity, 
and at the expense of the people, because 
the people have not provided for them- 
selves proper facilities for handling the 
food stuffs that must come to them. It 
cannot be coincidental that middlemen 
and high prices go together. The one 
must be the cause of the other. Conse- 
quently by acting upon the recommen- 
dation for the establishment of market 
terminals, the very feature that must 
also be utilized to make the National 
Marketing Commission responsive to 
the needs of the producers, will be brought 
into being. It will give the farmer the 
vehicle whereby he can come into more 
direct touch with the city consumers. 

Acting under the enabling clause of 
the Resolution, the National Marketing 
Commission could send out its plans 
and specifications and suggestions for 
the establishment of the market termi- 
nals, in every city, town, village and 
hamlet, suited in each case to the char- 
acteristic needs of the locality. The 
Commission for the township, the county, 
or the state would have supervision and 
direction over the terminals, and could 

Lames the rules of proceedure and 
e. 
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For the larger cities wholesale termina! 
markets should be established on the 
water fronts, if they have any, where also 
all the railroads could run their cars. 
They should also be reached by all the 
street cars, and main avenues of travel 
of the city. They should contain receiv- 
ing stations, adequately equipped with 
spur tracks to facilitate rapid receiving, 
inspection, checking, sorting, and clear- 
ing. There should be ample place for 
teams to enter and depart without crowd- 
ing or confusion. They should have 
ample cold storage facilities, where all 
food products could be immediately and 
easily stored as long as necessary. There 
also should be a manufacturing depart- 
ment where all produce not capable 
of being held for market could 
be canned or preserved to save it from 
loss. ‘There should be also in connection 
with this wholesale terminal market, a 
retail market where small buyers could 
buy, where the consumer himself could 
buy, and where an agent of the producer 
could meet the trade if desired. 


A terminal thus equipped would serve 
as a central depot to which a producer 
could ship his product, and from which 
the consumer could buy, be he an indi- 
vidual, or a wholesale consumer, such as 
a hotel, hospital, or club or grocery firm. 
The market master would be in charge 
at all times and in touch with the local 
Marketing Commission. The selling would 
all be done by licensed salesmen under 
bond to the city, and at a fair rate of 
commission. The selling could be at 
auction, at wholesale or retail as indi- 
cated above. The grocer who is a factor 
of distribution would do his buying direct 
from the producer through a bonded 
salesman, and thus there would be but 
one middleman between his customers 
the consumers, and the producers. At 
all events, every facility could be pro- 
vided, whereby the producer could sell 
either by auction, wholesale or retail, 
as he desired, and he would be assured of 
his return, ior the whole terminal system 
would be under the municipal supervi- 
vision, and the salesman would all be 
bonded. 


Producers who already have agents 
in the field, could have their car lots 
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shipped into the terminals and the large 
buyers could go there to receive them. 
There need be but a single handling be- 
tween the producer and the terminal 
market, and but one between the ter- 
minal market and the consumer. Those 
city dwellers who must have the accom- 
modation of credit and delivery, would 
still have the corner grocery as a medium 
of distribution. He in turn could buy 
direct from the producer, but the pub- 
licity and opportunity to buy direct given 
his customers, would not permit him mak- 
ing an unduly large profit. He would 
not be able to keep produce out of the 
market to keep his price up, nor would 
unscrupulous persons have the oppor- 
tunity to destroy goods for the same 
purpose. 

Now with the consumer provided with 
such a terminal, suited to the needs and 
size of the locality, and with the pro- 
ducers equipped with a vehicle of in- 
formation as provided for in the Reso- 
lution above quoted, it can be seen that 
the way would be open for the close 
approach of the producer and consumer. 
The terminal would be the consumers 
vehicle of distribution, as against the 
middleman, and the different marketing 
commissions of the township, county 
and state working through the National 
Commission, would become the producers 
vehicle, by which he would be put in 
touch with the consumers vehicle. 


To be effective this organization must 
be complete. To begin with any county 
or state and endeavor to establish a 
series of commissions tojmerge into a 
system such as outlined would involve 
years of effort, as any one acquainted 
with the work of organization of farmers 
and consumers leagues will testify. When 
complete the organization must be uni- 
form, yet not unwieldy, and they must 
be antonomous. One state Commis- 
sion would not be sufficient, because 
our marketing is largely an interstate 
commerce. Its functions would be limit- 
ed to the local markets, and it would 
be inhibited by its isolation from becom- 
ing a bureau of information for any pro- 
duct going out of the state or coming 
into the state. The only other means 
whereby it could possibly render assist- 
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ance would be in becoming a consignee. 
For a State Commission to become a 
consignee, would not cure the disease. 
It might remedy the symptoms of the 

namely, the unscrupulousness 
of the middleman, but it would not and 
could not tend to eliminate or reduce 
the number of middlemen. It would 
not bring the consumer and producer 
closer together, for it being but a con- 
signee itself, it would have to sell to 
other produce men, who would perform 
their function of distribution. The ef- 
fective remedy lies in reducing the num- 
ber of middlemen, not in regulating his 
acts. It lies in giving the people a 
means whereby they can co-operate, 
not whereby they can shift the burden 
from one shoulder to the other. The 
effect of a national organization would 
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be the ultimate destruction of the food 
trusts as effective now in the middleman. 
The effect of a State commission would 
be the regulation of his acts. 

To regulate, to argue, to penalize, is 
not the cure. To teach co-operation and 
give the people the opportunity to do 
these things for themselves, through in- 
formation and knowledge gained through 
a national vehicle, sufficiently autono- 
mous in its component units to meet and 
act upon local conditions, is the neces- 
sary move now. This can only be done 
by such act as the Resolution provides. 
The pyramiding out over the people of 
a nation wide organization, up and 
through which they can act, is the only 
remedy. And the remedy must be per- 
manent and efficient. 


Gypsies 
By David Carson 
We met upon Dreams’ ocean, Dear, 
We eremites of Fate, 


By chance upon the same wave’s crest, 
To feel, to know, to mate. 


And thence uncaring, aimless waifs 
Upon the strange old sea, 

By ev'ry Fancy’s sweet bebest, 
Unsnarled of fear, and free: 


And when the vagrant phantom wind s 
Have coaxed our craft ashore, 

The Slumberland will find us true, 
And happy, as of yore. 


















“And a Little 


Child Shall Lead Them” 


A Story of Two Derelicis and a Baby 








By Jobn Allen 











wee tot lay comfortably in its 


Fi shawl on the doorstep of a dark- 








ened house down on Armour 
avenue in Chicago. It was a 
roly-poly urchin with a very uncertain 
sense of expression. 

“Da,” it said, “Da-da-da-a-a-a—,” 
with a long drawn sigh. And then it 
silenced and stared very strangely at 
the odd things that glistened brightly 
in the skies, kindly eyes that Heaven 
opens in the night to watch over the waifs 
and the foundlings. 

“Da—,” it said, the wee thing, and 
it meant, “I want my Ma.” 

“Da-a” came again from the tiny 
bundle, and the tot meant, “I want my 
dinner.” A baby arm emerged from 
the shawl and waved at the stars. 

But mother there was none and dinner 
there was none. After awhile the wee 
tot began to lament the absence of 
its parent and when a weary period of 
silent rebellion had elapsed it began to 
cry, softly at first, and then louder and 
louder until its voice reached the tone 
of a scream. It was not afraid, for the 
stars were kindly watchmen, but it 
was hungry and a bit disgusted with 
its neglected condition. 


On the opposite side of Armour Ave- 
nue, not a great distance below Twenty- 
second street, walked a solitary figure. 
It was too early in the evening for the 
reveling crowds of that doubtful district 
to be out, too late for the working girls 
hurrying home from the city shops 
to enter the night’s misery. The street 
was almost deserted. The lonely figure 
walked slowly southward. 

“Twenty-fourth street is next,” she 
said, “Twenty-fourth street, and then 
seven blocks west—and seven—and—.” 

“Hurry! Hurry!—” said a voice with- 
“Hurry, 





in her, a tired, old voice. 


the time is short.” It wasn’t short, 
really. She had all eternity before her, 
but she had the nervous feeling that 
what she must do must be done quickly, 
before the phantom Despair gave her 
something more dreadful than she al- 
ready had known. 

She hurried. Her thoughts were dull. 
Her mind, obscured by the debris of 
life, had accepted a morbid purpose as 
inevitable. Pain had played its mighty 
havoc. The woman’s soul, the good of 
her, that life and its fatal circumstances 
had refused to let rule her, was strain- 
ing for release from the fleshly bondage 
that had become evil. 

“Mary Martin—” she addressed her- 
self, “—Mary, you are plumb lost— 
there isn’t anything left—you’d better 
quit—seven blocks west—seven blocks— 
and then—the river.”’— There was no 
desperation in her tone; rather was it 
resignation. It was a prayer for peace 
and rest, for the only end she under- 
stood to sin and sorrow. 

She struggled on, her heart weeping, 
her eyes dry, really struggling against 
her bodily weakness, but with no con- 
scious physical effort. 

Suddenly, she stopped. She was in 
a dark place on the street. She was not 
observed. There was no one before 
her. But out of the early night there 
came to her ears a faint cry— 

“Baby—” she said, “Baby—.” There 
was something so detached, so distressful, 
in the cry that her own grief was veiled. 
Vague, uneasy instincts ed with- 
in her, finding utterance only in the 
word, “Baby—.” 

The faint cry echoed again. Mary 
Martin, outcast, turned subconsciously 
toward the sound, passed Twenty-fourth 
street, where she had meant to turn 
west, and went on. Presently the ery 
grew more distinct. She was drawing 
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closer. And then, in a moment, she 
saw on a deserted doorstep, a vibrant 
bundle. Out of the bundle came a 
cry—came a cry—just a baby’s wail, 
but to the maternal heart of the little 
outcast, it said “Dinner,” as plainly 
as if the word was spelled out in letters 


breathed the outcast, 
She turned to the deserted 
doorstep? “Baby—” she said, and the 
cry of the wee tot was hushed. 
“Baby,” she said, with a strange sense 
of responsibility, the word slipping sweet- 
ly from her lips, ‘What shall I do with 
you?” The tot squirmed and gurgled 
close to her breast. She drew the shawl 
closer about the tiny figure, closer and 
more warmly, and setting her face to 
the north, walked—walked—blindly. 
She knew not where she went. She did 
not care. She crooned a little song that 
came back to her out of her childhood, 
over and over, over and over. The 
baby went asleep. But the little out- 
cast walked on and on, northward, ever 
north. Instinctively, “south” meant 


merely the segregated district to the 
girl, and “north’ meant escape from it 


and was somehow good. “South” was 
no way for a baby to go, so, without any 
conscious purpose, she walked on to- 
ward the north. 

She reached the southern limit of the 
loop, passed it, and went on. She had 
turned into Clark street and then west 
to La Salle. She was beyond the “dead 
line,” but with a baby in her arms, no 
patrolman would molest her. Tears 
that had refused to come through weary 
months, wet her eyes when a soft, baby 
hand brushed her cheeck. 

She was beyond the Stock Exchange; 
she passed the Chamber of Commerce 
and the City Hall,—ever northward, 
blindly, just carrying a baby, just carry- 
ing it, it mattered not where. 

As she passed Randolph street, under 
the arc light, an idle figure, lately from 
the Briggs House bar, caught a glimpse 
of her face, not a beautiful face, but as 
it bent over the wee tot in her arms, it 
was a sweet, motherly, womanly face— 
a face full of the humility of those who 
suffer to the full depth of their hearts. 
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The man had been drinking, perhaps, 
but he was not lost. He did not see 
the outcast—he saw only the woman— 
and the distress. 

Throwing back his shoulders, renounc- 
ing his surrender to the whiskey, he took 
up the trail of the child-woman and the 
baby, north, until the tunnel was reached 
—the tunnel under the Chicago river. 

“Derelict, I am,” he thought, “but not 
the only one, it seems—trouble—trouble 
—trouble—trouble.” He sighed and 
kept sobered eyes upon the girl with 
the baby. “Not married—” he specu- 
lated, “I’ll bet—’”. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
little outcast dipped into the tunnel. 
The newspaperman, her follower, one 
Jack MacKenzie, police reporter of the 
American, also entered the tunnel in 
passive pursuit. The sympathy of the 
suffering for the stricken had attached 
him with an indefinite sense of duty. 
Down into the tunnel, he went, after 
the outcast snd the baby. But Mary, 
leaving the north exit of the tunnel, 
disappeared before the newspaperman 
reached the end of the tubular cavern. 

Jack emerged into the night again. 
He paused, disconcerted. A street walker 
whistled on the opposite side of the 
street—a step echoed far shead. The 
lamps were out. It was dark. 

The little outcast and the baby 
were not in sight. Jeck could hear the 
rushing of the river behind him. 

“Hell—” said the newspapermsn, “Hell 
—’’. It was not profanely spoken. 
It was just Jack’s way of expressing 
deep disappointment. 

He stepped a few feet to the north 
and then paused. ‘“Hell—” he repeated. 
“What’s the use—?” And then he 
grinned sourly at himcelf, at the ready 
coming of that question, “What’s the 
use?” It had begun to appear in his 
thoughts every hour of the day. 

Jack turned to the rail at the tunnel’s 
mouth and leaned against it. “Why?” 
he asked of himself. “Why?” He 
made a step toward the tunnel’s cavern 
and then paused again. “Another 
whiskey,” he murmurred, “another whis- 
key—and that will be about all—the 
end—what’s the use?” 
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He turned aimlessly up the street a 
few steps and then came back to the rail. 
“T haven’t the nerve to tackle the river— 
damned if I have—I haven’t the nerve— 
but it’s a fool’s business to go on this 
way—a fool’s business—drunk—debt— 
deviltry—a fool’s business—what’s the 
use?—I’m a coward, that’s all—.” 


But in spite of his lack of the nerve he 
turned toward the river’s brink—he 
was tired, discouraged—all in. He was 
& newspaperman, yes, a good one, but 
he had lost interest. Life was too awful 
to be worth while any more; the best 
that it had to offer to a police reporter 
was trouble—it wasn’t worth while. 
“Drunk—Debt— Deviltry— and _ no- 
body cares—”’ He thought it jinglingly, 
over and over. 

Well, there was the river—. He would 
not really go into those dark, rushing 
waters, but he was prone to brood 
upon the ragged edge of such an act. 

The newspaperman walked slowly back 
to the river’s edge and descended to 
the wharf. It was dark, so dark that 


. the river itself was only a blacker stir- 


ring in the gloom. Jack paused. “If— 
if—.” His thoughts were slow coming 
into words. He turned back his coat. 
“If anybody cared—jf—I—cared.” 


And then a faint sobbing came to 
him from. a point farther along the 
deserted wharf. The girl and the baby, 
he thought—perhaps they needed him. 
Could anybody—need—him? 


He jerked his coat back into position 
upon his shoulders and lifted his chin 
from his breast to the altitude where a 
man’s chin belongs. He moved softly, 
but swiftly forward. Faint words came 
to him— 


“Oh Baby! Baby—I can’t!—I 
can’t.’— The sobs, he knew, were 
dry and hard. 


Jack could not find words to call 
out. He moved on. It seemed not 
unnatural to him that he should find 
that sad child-woman at the river brink. 
But the baby—that was incongruous. 
The girl’s face, as he had seen it, was not 
the face of abad woman. There had 
been love in it, love for the tiny thing 
in her arms. And sane women, in any 
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depth of Despair, do not drown the 
babies that they love. 

A deeper black in the darkness blurred 
before the reporter. He reached for- 
ward and his hand closed upon baby 
features. 

“Oh!—” the little outcast’s voice 
rose in a note of pain, as the baby whimp- 
ered. She had not found the courage 
to go into the waters of eternity since 
this tiny thing had touched her, though 
its touch had made her heart ache the 
more. 

“Poor Kiddie.” Jack’s exclamation 
found utterance before his thoughts 
formed any more tangible expression of 
understanding. ‘Poor Kiddie—”. 

Jack’s hand rested upon the shoulder 
of the drooping girl. ‘What is it, Girl?’’ 
he a almost automatically, “what 
is it?” 

“The baby—” she whispered, “The 
baby.—” Her voice trailed into a sob. 

“What—what—I say, I—” Jack, too, 
lost his voice and his heart throbbed 
with pity. 

“Tt isn’t mine—”’ the girl began bravely 
enough, but her voice broke again. 

“Tsn’t yours?” Jack to recover 
himself. “Whose is it?” He asked the 
foolish question for the lack of anything 
else to say. 

“T—don’t—know—” she whispered, 
The question, in the light of its answer, 
had not been so foolish after all. 


“Don’t know—say—.”” Jack paused. 
And then in a friendly way, he drew the 
girl over to a bench beside a warehouse 
wall, and, with her, sat down. “Tell 
me—” he said. 

She told him, the little she knew. He 
told her his name, Jack MacKenzie, 
newspaper man. They sat silent for 
a few moments and then Mary, the 
little outcast, spoke. 

“Please,”’ she said, “Won’t you take 
the baby—and—and—see that it gets 
a home?” She spoke the last phrase 
swiftly, convulsively, holding the baby 
tightly in her arms. 

Jack floundered. “I—I—can take it 
to the Mission—” he said, helplessly. 
It was just a newspaper man’s “hunch.” 
Jack had no idea as to what “Mission” 
he could take it. But to the outcast 
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girl the word ‘‘Mission’”’ meant all that 
was good. 

“Please,” 
PLEASE!” 

The little warm bundle was thrust into 
Jack’s arms and the girl glided away 
into the shadows. 

“Da—da-a-a—” said the baby. 

“Hell—” said Jack, but he didn’t 
mean it. The warm bundle of humanity 
drew his heart into his throat and set 
him aflutter with a new emotion. A new 
conception of Being flashed over him. 

And then, out of the stillness of the 
night, the reporter heard an ominous 
splash. A _ atrange, out-of-the-world 
thing told him that the outcast who had 
given the baby into his arms had taken 
the black waters as the way out of the 
world’s impossible problems. A  ter- 
rible sense of emptiness succeeded the 
flutter in his body. 

Jack tumbled the baby upon a box 
. beside him and ran in the direction 
whence came the sound of the splash. 
The baby set up a new wailing. Jack 
tripped and fell, fell hard. But, in 
a second, he was up and on again. He 
scanned the black shadow that was the 
river. Presently, he saw a blur, as of 
a figure in the water and without an 
instant’s hesitation he dived toward it. 

Swimming with swift strokes, he found 
his object, a bit of drift from the lake. 
He struck away with the current, his 
heart aching in fear and disappointment. 
A dozen strokes, perhaps, and then 
another blur appeared before him, an 
object rising from the depths. He struck 
out for it and, reaching it, stretched 
out an arm—his hand found a mass of 
wet hair. He raised the head close to 
him and turned toward the wharf. 

The newspaper man was not a strong 
swimmer, but it was only a little way. 
The Chicago river is not broad; the cur- 
rent from the lake not too strong. Jack 
reached the piles that hold up the wharves 
and then ed inst the current 
to locate a ladder that would offer es- 


_ = on its box, the baby cried, 
cried lustily, and then was silent. But 
its brief weeping was sufficient to give 
ack his bearings, and to give him cour- 


said Mary, eagerly. “Oh, 
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age. He found a ladder and dragged 
his burden into the dry. 

Mary lay silent and the newspaper 
man worked to restore her respiration. 
She responded, presently, opening her 
eyes. Jack drew out his pocket lighter. 
It was dry and the light flamed as he 
spun the wheel. By the faint glow, he 
saw before him a sad face, somewhat 
worn, with lines upon it that echoed the 
agony that lay deep in the dark eyes. 
It was the face of a young girl, still, 
and beneath the story of a broken heart 
that was written so plainly upon it, the 
reporter could see something that was 
good, something that was womanly. 
Virtue may have been sorely tried by the 
buffets of life, but it was not dead. 

“Girlie—” said Jack, with a new 
tenderness in his voice, “Girlie—” 

“Where?” the girl interrupted. The 
kindly tone of the newspaper man had 
aroused her. But her voice was weak 
and hopeless. 

Jack knew what she meant by the dis- 
connected word—where was the baby? 

“Down the wharf a little way—safe,” 
he said. 

“Oh,” she sighed and struggled to her 
feet. It seemed the natural thing to 
do to go to the baby. 

“Come,” said Jack, and with the little 
outcast leaning wearily on his arm, he 
made his way slowly toward the box where’ 
the strange bundle of humanity had been 
left. They were wet and chilled, but 
physical discomforts were minor matters 
to sufferers in the great way of the deeply 
hurt. They stumbled in the darkness 
over petty obstacles but finally reached 
the doorstep waif where it lay whimper- 
ing weakly. 

“Girlie,” ‘said Jack, “Sit down.” 

Mary sat down, wearily, hopelessly 
on the box. She reached out and touched 
the baby’s head, gently, and then, re- 
membering that her hand was wet and 
cold, she drew it away with a sigh. Jack 
stood, for a moment beside the girl. 
Lifting his face to the skies: 

“God above,” he said, “If I have 
justified my life this night—let me 
know—let me know—.” It was his 
first prayer—as & man. 

He sat down. The baby whimpered, 
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between the man and the girl, whim- 
and was still. 

“Girlie,” said Jack, “What did you 
say was your name?” 

“Mary,” she answered, “just Mary.” 

“It is a good name,” said Jack. 

“My Mother’s,” the girl said, simply. 
They were silent again for a little while, 
the girl feeling hope stealing into her 
heart again and struggling against it 
from sheer force of habit. Jack was 
pondering the situation. 

“Why?” the girl ended the pause 
with the abrupt interrogation. 

“The name?” queried the newspaper 


man. 

“No,” replied Mary, “I mean why the 
risk of swimming after me?” 

“T did not risk anything,” said Jack, 
“anything—that I thought was of any 
value—then.” 

The baby whimpered again. 

“Is it cold?” asked the reporter. 

“No,” Mary answered, as she shivered 
in her own wet garments, “not cold—it 


is hungry.”” Her woman’s instinct told 
her that. 
“How will we feed it?” asked the news- 
per man. 


“T don’t know,” said the outcast, 
“T never fed one—I—could try—.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “let’s try. What 
will we do first?” 

The little outcast shivered. 

“T should have taken it to the river 
with me,” she said, brokenly, “then you 
would not have known—but I couldn’t 
—God, I couldn’t—.” Her voice was 
stronger, but broken. 

“NO!” Jack’s voice broke strong in 
the darkness. He was silent then, his 
craft of expression deserting him as he 
strove to formulate a plan and tell it 
to the girl. 

“Be strong,” he said, finally, “there 


“DON’T make me hope!” she inter- 
rupted, almost fiercely. 

“But there IS hope,” said Jack. 

“What hope?” she asked, her voice 
tired again. She was afraid to hope, and 
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yet there was something akin to it in 
her heart, a vague aching to take the 
baby in her arms and hold it close. 
“What hope?” she repeated. 

“Just me,” said Jack, simply. 

“YOU?” 

“Yes, ME.” 

“Baby—lost girl—You?” Discon- 
nected words. It all looked black to 
the speaker. 

“Yes, me,” repeated the newspaper- 
man. He rose and took the girl’s face 
between his hands. “And don’t begin 
calling yourself names,” he added. “‘All’s 
well with the world.” 

“IT don’t—under—stand—,” she said. 
The touch of the strong hands was a 
new sort of a caress, to her, and her 
heart seemed about to burst. 

Jack reached for the shawl-wrapped 
bundle. He took it in his arms and, 
as the shadows could not see, he kissed 
a warm, little face. 

“Mary,” he said, suddenly, “I have 
a bit of a flat—.” 

“Take the baby,” she interrupted. 
“Let me st—”. Jack’s fingers touched 
her lips and stopped her in the middle 
of her protest. 

“Baby be damned,” said Jack, and 
from his tone, “damned” assuredly meant 
“blessed.” He caught the mite of hu- 
manity close to his heart. 

“Da—a—a—” whispered the waif, 
welcoming the embrace—and then it 
whimpered as a drop of cold water from 
Jack’s hair fell upon its face. 

“Baby be damned,” repeated Jack, 
“YOU come.” 

“‘|—]—I—”’ Mary failed in her speech. 
A great sob racked her slender body and 
the old, long-stored tears found the way 


to flow. 
“Come away,” said Jack. “We'll be 


married in the morning and beat all 
the fairy tales, for we'll have a baby to 
begin with—no waiting.” 

Jack snuggled the baby under one arm, 
gathered the girl close to him with the 
other, and they moved away toward 
the apartment, to a new life. 











California, the Mecca for the Landscapist 


By Henrietta Housh 











BLIMITY of nature is said to 
exercise a powerful influence upon 
ga people. California is preemi- 

nently an open-rir country. One 
mey live out-of-doors during four-fifths 
of the period of a year; in a land that is 
imbued with the essence of poetry, 
that is infused with the spirit of romance, 
and that is potential with transmuting 
light . 

The almost supernetural effects of 
light, air and color, essential to the 
success of a modern ne air school of 
painting, exist in California, where cli- 
matic conditions favorable to life in the 
open are without a parallel. 

For every year, in this interesting 
country, a special story might be written 
of its rains, its seasons, and its progress; 
but always there is the certainty of an 
equable temperature; made possible by 
currents of the sea which have warmed 
the prevailing winds of the Pacific Slope 
for centuries and which, doubtless, 
through time to come, will make the 
Western coast of the United States 
the most habitable portion of ell this 
splendid world. 

Whether California be regarded as 
a strip of country bordering the Sunset 
Sea, or whether it be thought of as a 
land where eventually will dawn the 
sunrise of a New Day, a School of land- 
scape painting is rapidly developing in 
the State, which in the fulfillment of 
its destiny, it would seem, must become 
the artist’s mecca. 

Beneath marvelously besutiful skies, 
majestic mountains, in dignified sub- 
limity hold and keep one, strengthening 
with a peace that brings poise and power 

Mountains, grand with mighty forests; 
their snow-capped peaks tender in the 
morning light,softened by cloud shadows, 
or tinted by the evening glow; sections 
of primeval upheaval; purpling atter a 
winter rein, or mellowing in the sum- 


mer light; stretches of partly reclaimed 
desert; mesas in their pristine loveli- 
ness; rustic canyons, beautiful valleys, 
and the greatest of all seas; effects 
softened by the magic of our western 
light; furnish an unfailing variety of 
subjects, with combinations of color 
and form, that must prove an allurement 
to the most critical of specialists in the 
landscape field. 

California skies heve been extolled 
since the beginning of reports from 
this remarkable land beside the western 
sea. Portrayals by greet artists have 
embodied phases of cloud wonders and 
bits of color-marvels, in relation to both 
land and sea; but the epic of our sea-and- 
sky has not been written. The inspira- 
tional moment for that work is yet to 
come. Transcripts from the peinter’s 
mind, as variations on this theme are 
but _ beginning. Beauty ,however, 
in itself, is sufficient reason for its being, 
The Builder of the universe might well 
have made the sea, if only to add its 
glamor of sweetneas to the exquisite 
sentiment expressed by the sky. 

Transcendently beautiful, appealingly 
tender, are these Songs without Words 
which the soul seems to hear. 

A coast-line hundreds of miles in 
length, picturesque as the far-famed 
Riviera, with its besutiful hills on the 
one side and its marvelous sea on the 
other, forms a fitting extension tor the 
sunlit peaks, the flowering slopes, the 
canyon depths. Here, and there is 
a crescent beach that would make 
e setting for a newer Naples. Alterna- 
ting with rugged promontories, which 
enclose magnificent harbors, are the 
undulating, sandy beaches, glinting in 
the sunlight, reflecting the morning 
or evening radiance, or forming a 
line of glory along the phosphorescent 
waters, as the sun vanishes from view. 

The tenderness of afterglow along the 
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shore,§ the peacefulness ot the hourjfof 
reverie, and the solemnity of starry 
night impress themselves in color visions 
of the ethereal, evanescent, spiritual 
type. 

Striking themes for the genre psinter 
are “children of the desert,’ in their 
natural environment living the primitive 
lives of their ancestors; and foreigners, 
in their native costumes, who are to be 
found in sections of our cosmopolitan 
cities, that are thronged by classes who 
do not readily assimilate our views of 
life and are slow to relinquish their 
habits of dress; or who prefer to retain 
their own individuality in these matters. 


The Chinese quarter of a western city 
is a fascinating locality for painters who 
love the gorgeous colors of a Joss House; 
the dazzling array of floating banners, 
and brilliant signs; amid dilapidated 
houses which are the background for 
oddly dressed figures, appearing singly 
or in groups. 

Descendants of the early Castilian 
families, notably graceful in theirbear - 
ing, wearing quaintly-attractive apparel 
of Old Spain, with horses, proudly con- 
scious of the rich Spanish trappings and 
the floral decorations lavished upon 
them; Whether as incidents in the 
landscape, or otherwise presented are 
subjects worthy ot careful study and of 
intelligent depiction. 

Venerable ruins of the Mission days 
furnish countless themes for lines and 
brush; interpretations varying with the 
mood of the artist, the atmosphere which 
a particular hour of the day may pro- 
duce, or as temperamental differences 
affect the impressions. 

Every hour of the day has its special 
charm for the one who knows and loves 
its manifestation of beauty and whose 
art is adequate to the task of poetically 
portraying the subtleties which make 
to him a strong appeal. Illusively— 
delicate morning mists, lifting above the 
hill-contours, msking wreaith-like effects 
of sturdy trees, or lingering about the 
mother sea; when irradiated by the early 
fom seem to sing softly in the morning 

t. f 


The western ocean taken as a whole, 








is perhaps the most extraordinary of 
color-seas, Indigo blues and emerslid- 
greens are brilliant in the clear waters, 
under the golden light; or are softened 
by moonstone effects into 9 vibrating 
gem-like glow. Forever enriching the 
world’s grand harmonies, is the trium- 
phant music of this great sea. 

The austere nobility of silent hills 
rich with the ruddy-gold of sunny slopes; 
the bronze-like green of grand old osks, 
with luminous shadow-purples; and 


glowing, golden uplands of glorious poppy- 
fields; the state’s own chosen flower— 
are typical bits of California splendor. 


Flowery vales of lyric sweetness and 
darkened groves of shrubs and trees 
give charm and accent and variety to 
the scenes. And always there are moun- 
tains, wondertully impressive mountains; 
and there are wide stretches of interest- 
ing country leading towerd the sea; 
a vast expanse of sky forever varying 
the scenes and presenting new phases of 
familiar themes; and out in the great 
expanse of waters under ever-changing 
skies are islands of the Pacific which 
seem to beckon with their invitations 
to come and rest and play. 

Toward evening one may see in the 
Poet’s Lend, snowy mountains, tran- 
quil and reposeful, under the quivering 
light of the last ray’s palpitating glow; 
while foothills, villages and farms across 
the valley, lose their everyday charac- 
teristics as they blend into the mystery 
of en illimitable nocturne. Tell, ir- 
regular, blue black eucalyptus trees, 
dotted among the citrus groves and 
vineyard acres accentuate the middle- 
distance. A hillside monarch or kingly 
valley tree, brooding in the foreground 
shadow mey fittingly complete the pic- 
ture. 

Twilight mystery makes its appeal, 
in pure symphonic glory; or, in hymnal 
tones of reverential praise. 

The purpling canopy of night may be 
enriched through the pure, soft, warm 
air, until there seems to be just stars; 
or moonlight may assume color-velues 
so ethereal thet one will seem to hear 
fleeting harmonies; there being changes 
of meter for adjustment to needs o/ 
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earth’s souls es they’re toned for the 


t. 

Resplendent sbove the rich desert 
or traversing through the bright stars, 
over heights in the clear mountain air, 
the halo about the moon will cast from 
its iridescence a suffusion of color-notes, 
as celestial refractions of tune. 

Over the sea, the pathway of light 
from a star-world will scintillete from the 
wide surface, as though scattered were 
bits of star-mist, or fragments of broken 
moon-stuff; or it might be that sprite- 
forms were flitting among the deep 
shadows, while lighting and warming the 
gloom. 

One mey fancy the Springtime as a 
sketching season, or the later portion 
of the year may appeal more to him, 
for at any time of the year, in California, 
there will be opalescent skies with beau- 
tiful color-harmonies above the horizon- 
line, and there will be the loveliest of 
cloudy days, when every possible com- 
bination of tints will give a color-at- 
mosphere like unto the light of paradise. 

springtime greens are never harsh 
for always there is the modifying in- 
fluence o: the sky end air, so that a 
softening .f the color-notes brings all 
into exquisite harmony. Cloth-of-gold 
would be none too bright for the sunlight 
upon the drying foliage of our autumn 
season when the hills ere warmly-brown 
and there are shadowy, violet hues; but 
the whole scene is softened and toned 
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by reflections of sky-color and by the 
peculisr quality of the atmosphere in 
which the scene is placed. 

Verily, this is the painter’s land, par- 
ticulerly that of the landscape man, and 
we have these landscape artists, in very 
truth, among us. I believe that I shall 
speak truly if I assert that, granted a 
man is as good as his best, nowhere in 
all the universe has landscape painting 
reached a higher state of development 
than it has in California. The work of 
our painters not only embodies the qual- 
ities that make that of the artists of 
the Fontainebleu Barbizon school great 
for all time; but our psinters have 
carried further the portrayal of light, 
with clearer, sweeter coloring. 

Refinement of color and line, simplicity 
of masses ind form, and that elusive 
something which makes for style, are to 
be found in pictures emanating from the 
studios of the better artists of the west. 

Many of these artists are distinctly 
Californian. They are American, it is 
true; but since expression by a landscape 
artist is directly influenced by the funda- 
mentals that are native to the locality 
which he loves and portrays, they are 
truly Californian. 

Sincere and sympathetic interprete- 
tions permeated with the spirit of the 
splendid west, carry to the world a 
greeting and » message from Painters 
of Today who are to be Old Masters 
of the Future. 


| 


John Muir 


By Henry Meade Bland 
He walked apert with God among the bills; 


He loved ali 


the rill or roaring stream; 


He knew the spirit every leaf distills. 


He walked wit 


God among His shining bills, 


Drinking from every chalice nature fills, 
Resting ai eve with many a magic dream. 


Communed be witb bis 


among the bills; 


And with bim, Truth and ber immortal gleam, 
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The New City of Old Spain 


The Exposition at San Diego a Realization 
of the Dreams of the Fathers of California 





known, stands a great rough cross. 

It is not a particularly artistic 
cross, but its homely strength typifies 
the endurance of the influence of the 
man to whose memory it was erected. 
On a plate set in the rough stone is an 
inscription to Fra Junipero Serra, who 
in 1769 erected on this very hill the 
first mission built in California. The 
cross itself is made from the stone used 
in the erection of that first temple, and 
it stands on tiles which formed the floor 
of the little old mission, and over which 
the feet of Father Serra undoubtedly 
passed thousands of times. 

The cross looks out over the San Diego 
bay, where a century and a half ago 
Father Serra and Governor Portola 
landed. On another and far more im- 
posing hill back of new San Diego, a 
busy, hustling, twentieth-century, tide- 
water city, stands a new city of Old 
Spain, another monument to the work 
= Father Serra began so many years 

ago. This new city of Old Spain is 
San Diego’s Panama-California Exposi- 
tion, which opened on New Year’s Eve. 
the first all-year exposition in history. 
It is such a city as Father Serra must 
have dreamed of years ago when he laid 
the foundation of California civilization. 

Crossing the great Puente Cabrillo, 
the visitor approaches a massive arch, 
flanked on one side by a rich cathedral 
and on the other by a plain mission. 
The cathedral is the California State 
Building; the mission is the Fine Arts 
Building. Once inside this gateway the 
visitor looks down the Prado, the main 
street of the ition, on one of the 
most beautiful views ever seen. 
the Prado are scores of black acacia 
trees behind which stand the wonderful 


Spanish-Colonial buildings of the Ex- 


IN a little hill above Old San Diego 
or Old Town, as it is generally 





position. Over the buildings clamber a 
riot of vines, the rich green of the leaves 
giving way here and there to bright 
flashes of color of the blossoms. 

Five years ago, when San Diego de- 
cided to hold an exposition to celebrate 
the opening of the Panama Canal, it 
was planned to have “something dif- 
ferent.”” Every exposition in the past, 
of course, started with that same plan, 
but until the San Diego Exposition opened 
New Year’s Eve last the idea was not 
realized. 

Situated in sunny Southern California 
where the influence of the Spanish padres 
is felt more than anywhere else in this 
country, San Diego started to build an 
exposition that should recall the work 
those brave missionaries did during the 
early years of California history. 

“Every American should see the San 
Diego Exposition. Architecturally, it is 
the most wonderful achievement I have 
ever seen.” 

This opinion, expressed by John Bar- 
rett, director general of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, gives in a few words the 
sentiment of the hundreds of thousands 
who have visited the grounds, and is 
ample proof of how San Diego succeeded 
in carrying out the plans laid five years 
ago. 
There are many unique features at 
the Exposition, and their number and 
importance is due directly to the exist- 
ance of the fair at San Francisco, at 
first thought a calamity but now recog- 
nized as a decided boon, for it was com- 
petition that forced San Diego to create 
something different from the conventional! 
and better than it. 

Several of the buildings are large, but 
except for the great dome and tower of 
the California State Building, standing 
at the west approach near the end of the 
great Puente Cabrillo, few are tall. 
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Instead they spread luxuriously over 
broad spaces on the mesa which looks 
down'on the sea and the strand of Coro- 
nado, or back up the fertile valleys to 
the Sierras, with long, cool cloisters and 
arcades lining their facades. Instead 
of baking streets there are prados, bor- 
dered with acacia and lawns and thick 
beds of gladiolus and pionsettia and low 
shrubbery which droops through the 
arches of the arcades. Up the walls, 
up to the Spanish domes and towers and 
the belfries where pigeons nest and 
mission bells swing, clambers the gor- 
geous growth of rose and honeysuckle 
and bougainvillea, the superb vine whose 
bloom does much to make a fairyland 
of southern California. 


A portal invites one past the cloister, 
and beyond there lies a quiet patio, 
green with foliage illuminated by the 
color of an occasional flowering shrub, 
murmuring with the soft play of a foun- 
tain. A rug-draped balcony on the wall 
of an adjoining palace stirs a lazy spirit 
of romance, and a recollection of Spanish 
tradition, and a complete understanding 
when the shrubbery stirs slightly and 
there appears a slim caballero singing 
his serenade to the girl behind the railing. 
The guards and attendants in this dream 
city are conquistadores and caballeros. 
The dancing girls who hold carnival in 
the plazas and along the Prado are 
Spanish dancing girls. 


San Diego is the furthest south of the 
Pacific ports of this country, 600 miles 
nearer the Panama Canal than San Fran- 
cisco, and equipped with a 22 mile natural 
harbor. So far, San Diego should be 
the first port to benefit from the opening 
of the Canal. But further than that, 
the curvature of the coast places San 
Diego much farther east than the ports 
to the north, and, still more important, 
the grade over the Sierras at that point 
is much lower than elsewhere. These 
are important considerations in the 
matter of railroads, and naturally that 
is an important factor in that the goods, 
brought through the Canal must be 
ee wo Se. ee, ee by rail 

the farm and mineral products of 
the back country must be shipped down 
to tidewater by rail. 
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San Diego, then, has an individual 
interest in the development of the back 
country, but broader than that interest 
is the genuine intent of the Exposition 
to stimulate bigger things, the upbuild- 
ing of the entire west, and in this pro- 
gram Washington and Montana and 
Kansas are taking as much interest as 
Nevada and New Mexico and Utah and 
the other states which may be considered 
as in the southwest. Their state build- 
ings are devoted to a sort of “follow up” 
system of the Exposition’s program for 
developing the nation’s agricutural re- 
sources, by methods as novel as the 
architectural program and as effective. 


The “‘back-to-the-land’”’ movement has 
been urged by pen and brush and oratory. 
It can be conceded that the country is 
fairly well aware that there should be a 
shifting of population from city to 
country instead of country to city. It 
can be conceded that the city man 
who has made more or less of a failure, 
and his brother who has made more or 
less of a success in the metropolis, alike 
have a longing to get out of the dust and 
turmoil and tension of town and into 
the clear air of the fields. But the land 
is not occupied. The government has 
held land shows, but the movement to 
the farm is not a big one. 

The failure of these methods is due 
to just one thing—the lack of any real 
information to the possible farmer as 
to how he was going to get back to the 
land and what he was going to do when 
he got there. The same is true of world’s 
fair agricultural exhibits of the past 
which have shown majestic pyramids of 
oranges and a great array of other fruits 
and vegetables and cereals and 
None were materially different from those 
the possible farmer might have seen in 
his own city at the grocery or produce 
exchange. That is another significane 
difference between San Diego’s new 
type and the old world’s fair. 

The man who walked through the 

of machinery at the world’s fair 
of the past and saw nothing absolutely 
to catch and retain his interest will not 
see that sort of machinery exhibit. At 
the north end of the grounds there is 
a great tract of land. Through that 
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tract are moving the heaviest tractors, 
the giant cultivators, the latest style in 
reapers and binders and threshers. The 
city man who would not look for a minute 
at idle machinery in a great hall, or at 
a sheaf of wheat in another great hall, 
will look long at a motor-driven machine 
which sows the wheat and another reaps 
it and gets it ready for the mills. 


Down the Alameda from that large 
scale farm display is the model intensive 
farm. Many there are in the back-to- 
the-land movement who can afford to 
take up 160 or 320 acre tracts, equip 
them and cultivate them, but many 
others there are who for financial or 
physical reasons can do nothing of the 
sort. But if these men can see a five 
acre tract bearing a variety of fruits, 
and by intensive cultivation bearing a 
still greater variety of vegetables in 
the soil beneath the fruit trees; if they 
can see a little section given over to 
vineyards, another to berries, another 
to a small poultry farm; if they can see 
that this tract produces four or five times 
as much as the same area did under the 
old style methods, and with less labor; 
if they can catch the spirit of the “little 
lander,” who gets “a sure living and a 
good profit on a little land’”—then there 
is @ meaning to them. The effort has 
been to show just such men exactly 
what they can expect if they are willing 
to work. 

In the center of the model intensive 
farm is a typical western bungalow. 
And while the prospective farmer is 
discovering that modern machinery is 
saving him the drudgery that his grand- 
father had to bear, the prospective far- 
mer’s wife is discovering that other 
machinery will save her the drudgery 
that was her grandmother’s. She will 
see that the model bungalow has equip- 
ment just as complete as the city apart- 
ment. 

Both of them will discover that if 
they could make money on a small 
tract, other city people could do the 
same with a similar tract nearby, and 
others in the other direction—in brief, 
that intensive farming means colonizing, 
and colonies mean good roads and good 
schools and churches and the Other 
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essentials of community life. The prin- 
cipal terrors of farm life are shown to 
be only bogies. 

Across the ravine from that intensive 
farm is an orchard in full bearing, designed 
to show the operation of the latest type 
of orchard machinery, and across the 
way is another orchard, of citrus fruit, 
picked from the best orchards of South- 
ern California, showing the orange, the 
grapefruit, the lemon, the kumquat and 
the other citrus fruit growing alongside 
the paths. The exquisite fragrance of 
the citrus blossoms lingers long in the 
nostrils of him who has sniffed it. 


That is the spirit of all the exhibits, 
many of them out-of-doors, many in- 
doors in the missions, the palaces, the 
cathedrals of the Spanish city. The 
broad lawns, the grove of pepper trees, 
the patios the wide stretch of open coun- 
try all about, stretching down to the 
canyons, encourage one mightily. He 
realizes that this, after all, is a concen- 
tration in a small space of the whole 
life of the new west, and he ia filled with 
a longing to see more, to see the great 
vineyards of olive and orange, to see 
the vast apple and cherry country to the 
north, to roam in the forest reserves and 
up the slopes of the snow-capped Rockies, 
and over the agricultural empire beyond. 
It is typically western, this, but its great 
lesson, the utilization of posisbilities, 
is as applicable to the cut-over timber 
lands of Wisconsin, the “flats” of the 
Mississippi Valley, the neglected lands 
of the south and of New England. He 
who is willing to learn can learn a plenty, 
wherever his interests may lie. 

There is something of this spirit in 
the “Painted Desert,” which started as 
an amusement, but has developed into 
an education. Surrounded by an adobe 
wall and a cedar post stockade, its rocky 
formation, its sand, its very cactus, 
like to the scenery of the real Painted 
Desert of Arizona, it seeks to concen- 
trate in a small space the real native 
life of the southwest. It is cut by a 
high mesa. On one side lies the reserve 
of the Navajos and the other wandering 
tribes, on the other pueblos of the village 
Indians, the Hopi, Zuni, Taos and the 
Rio Grande pueblos. The Indians have 
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been brought to San Diego to build the 
homes, they will occupy in 1915, and 
they: have wrought well, thanks to a 
deal of encouragement from the white 
men who have performed all the heavy 
work. Braves and squaws and papooses 
are there, and the pottery is being shaped, 
the rugs and blankets are being woven, 
the ornaments being pounded out exact- 
ly as the arts and crafts of the red men 
have been carried on for centuries. The 
tribal ceremonies take place in recon- 
structed kivas which stand in the open 
space before the high adobe dwellings. 





This should rank properly with the ethnol- 
ogy exhibit at the other end of the 
grounds. 

Amusements there are in plenty, for 
no exposition could succeed without its 
Pike or Midway—the “Isthmus” at 
San Diego, as a fresh reminder of what 
it is the Panama-California Exposition 
is celebrating. There are entertain- 
ments of a hundred varieties, but the 
impression exists that the casual tourist 
who goes to Sar Diego in 1915 for amuse- 
ment will get tiat, but in addition will 
come away with an education. 










































Ramona 
By M. Columbus Hamilton 


The mocking bird bung from the elm tree lone 
And lifted a song from bis kingly throne 
That sweetened the breath of the bay, new-mown, 
And softened the lea where the pale moon shone. 
Ramona and I strolled happy and free. 
I dreaming of ber, she dreaming of me, 
But pride bad she. 


What pensive light illumined ber eyes! 
: She seemed a frail flower in human disguise 
O’er which sweet Zephyrus at evening sighs 
For summer’s bright dawn and sunlit skies. 
Her band in my own lay trustful and free, 
I dreaming of ber, she dreaming of me, 
But pride bad she. 


Still warbled the mockingbird over the way, 
His melody’s charm, inviting delay, 
Brought back the perfume of blossoming May, 
And wrought the glad impulse that made me say: 
“Listen, Ramona, it is only for thee, 
Do you hear the sweet song from the old elm tree?” 
“Not I,” said she. 


| Not ever bad I with gallantry bold 
4 My secret revealed and true love told, 
But often my spirit and my words bad waxed cold, 
Entombed in the silence of reverie’s fold. 
Not so that eve: warm-hearted and free 
I was gazing at ber; she at the lea, 
Y For pride had she. 


Then nearer I drew her with passioned embrace, 
And saw in the radiant, upturned face— 
Where secret tears were leaving a trace— 
That pride had yielded to love its place: 

Then I to ber quoth softly and free, 

“ Hearest the song from the old elm tree?” 
“Ab yes!” said she. 














By T. S. Nickerson 





Geronimo's Last Raid 


A Tale of the Last Days 
of Indian Warfare... 








S you go West on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and look North 
just before reaching Lordsburg, 
you will see the Burro Mountains 
about forty miles away, on the Southern 
slope of which was committed one of 
the most touching massacres in the 
history of New Mexico. 

For several years I was Assistant 
Superintendent of a large mining camp 
in the Burro Mountains in Southwestern 
New Mexico about 60 miles from the 
San Carlos Agency, where the Apache 
wards of the Government were kept 
under rather lax control. Every Spring, 
a band of these Indians would break 
out from the Agency and sweep across 
the country, burning ranch houses, driv- 
ing off the cattle and murdering men, 
women and children as they came across 
them. 

The mountain country where my camp 
was located was a very beautiful one. 
The foothills were well timbered, and 
the land sloped gradually up to the base 
of the mountains. Covered in Spring 
with fine grass interspersed with poppies, 
it seemed like an old and well kept park. 
The district was well stocked with game 
and it is not surprising that the Apaches 
mourned when they were driven from it. 

Into this beautiful country came, in 
the last week of March 1883, two parties 
from opposite directions. One, from 
the West, consisting of Geronimo, the 
worst and last of the Apache braves, 
with 40 bucks, and the other from the 
North was made up of Judge McComas, 
his beautiful young wife and their son, 
Charlie, a boy of ten or twelve years, 
in a buckboard drawn by two mules, 
and accompanied by the tax assessor 
on horseback, on their way from Silver 
City to Lordsburg. It was the first 
long ride that Mrs. McComas had taken 
with the judge and the last one. They 
stopped at my camp about noon, the 






assessor remaining for dinner, while the 
others drove on to dine with friends 
about two miles nearer the mountains. 
The assessor followed them late in the 
afternoon. 

About nine o'clock in the evening, 
I heard a horse galloping rapidly up to 
the door of my room in the Company’s 
adobe house, and the assessor burst into 
the room crying “The Indians have 
killed the Judge and his wife and Charlie. 
I found the mules shot in the road and 
the buckboard covered with blood just 
at the mouth of the canyon!” 

After questioning him closely, I sent 
one of my men twenty five miles on my 
own horse (which by the way he nearly 
killed on the trip) in to Silver City for 
help, and to send word to Fort Bayard 
for troops. 1 sent out to the mines for 
all men who had guns to come in to comp. 
After loading an ore wagon with men, 
ammunition and a few sheets, we set out 
in the dark for the scene of the massacre. 
It was not a very pleasant trip through 
the long miles of woods and the narrow 
canyon, expecting to be picked off by 
the Indians in ambush. 

Just as the sun was rising, we came 
out of the canyon, and saw ahead of 
us the broken buckboard and one of the 
mules lying dead in the harness. The 
rising sun shone on the plain to the south 
of us, lighting up the distant mountains 
in Mexico, and a naked body lying near 
the buckboard. 

When we reached the spot, we found 
that the body was that of Mrs. McComas, 
stripped of the last shred of clothing. 
We covered it with one of the sheets 
we had brought and laid it tenderly on 
the hay in the wagon. There was not 
a bullet wound on the body, but the 
skull was smashed in behind the right 
ear by the butt of a musket. I think 


God forgave the curses and imprecations 
that were then called down on the heads 
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of Geronimo and his forty bucks when 
the men stood around that white and 
outraged body. Every man felt as 
he would if it had been the body of his 
mother, wife or sister. 

For a while we could not find the body 
of the Judge, but at last found it about 
fifty yards away, equally naked, but 
surrounded by empty cartridge shells, 
and with seven shots through his head 
and body. 

The boy, Charlie, could not be found, 
but we heard later that when the troops 
overtook the band in the Mexican moun- 
tains, that a squaw who was carrying 
a white boy, whirled him around her 
head and threw him over a precipice. 
Without doubt, this was Charlie Mc- 
Comas, who must have been taken alive 
and made to witness the brave defence 
of his father and the outrage of his 
mother by the band of forty Apaches. 
The doctor of our camp afterwards des- 
cribed to me the terrible condition of 
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the mother’s body and the agony she 
must have been through. 

We found the ground torn up where 
the Indians had circled around the wagon, 
gradually closing in on the Judge when 
his last cartridge was gone. 

On returning to cemp, I had the car- 
penter make two coffins, and started up 
the Mill and ground a lot of charcoal, 
in which we placed the bodies and sent 
them in to Silver City with an escort, 
when they were taken back to their 
old home in Kansas. 

It was scenes like this, and the constant 
apprehension of Indian attacks that made 
us who were the early settlers of the 
country west of the Missouri declare that 
the only good Indian was a dead one. 
During my life in Grant County, New 
Mexico, some 500 or 600 white people and 
Mexicans were killed in the vicinity by 
Ju, Cochise, Mangus Colorado, Victorio, 
Geronimo and other Indians, and I have 
yet to see a dead one. 


Avalon 


By E. E. Harriman 


Where the mountains lie like patient arms, 
With a lingering, sweet caress, 

For the child who fled this world’s alarms, 
Whom they bold and seem to bless; 


Where the placid bay like a face we love, 
Smiles ’neath the gentle breeze. 
That sweeps from the mountain tops above 


To play among the trees; 


O, Vale of Peace, thy guardian beights 


That ring thee like a wall, 


Fling back the flaming sunset lights 


Like echoing back a call; 


And when the mists creep o'er the peaks, 


And the rain slants softly down, 


Still to the heart thy beauty speaks, 
And thy clouds seem glory’s crown; 


O, Blessed Vale, the band that paints 


The lilly and the rose, 


Grants to ev'ry beart that faints 


And with thee seeks repose. 
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The Old Spring at the Foot of the Hill 


A Song by P. A. Booker 


As I turn back the leaves of the vanishing past, 
Full of plain written scenes of my youth, 
There is one that grows plainer, in memory cast, 
Like the marble-cut imprint of truth. 
’Tis not the tall mountain, the seashore, the wood, 
Nor the schoolbouse, the church or the mill, 
But the steadfast companion all storms bas withstood— 
The old spring at the foot of the biil. 


The song of the rill and the sbrill whippoorwill, 
Fond memory mingles in tune, 

And recalls the old spring at the foot of the bill 
In the soft, wooing glow of the moon— 


Of all the dear visions oj things unforgot, 
That incense the pathway of life, 

There is naught to compare with that hallowed spot, 
Hidden out from the world’s busy strife, 

Where beneath the mute stars and the soft, wooing moon, 
With the low-murmured song of the rill, 

I bave listened and loved the old whippoorwill’s tune 
By the spring at the foot of the bill. 
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Even yet on its margin the ferns and the bees 

Fond memories quickly restore; 
The sourwood, the alders and chincapin trees, 

And calamus relish of yore; 

And the old cider-press on the clay-barren slope 
Now is fallen, and perished, and still, 

All beedless and bushed, like the ashes of bope, 
Near the spring ai the foot of the bill. 


Yet the purple old Coosa, with billowy pride, 
Still softy glides on to the sea, 
And the inch and the willows that picket the tide 
Seem to beckon a welcome to me; 
And the old “shallow place” where the steamers ran slow, 
And glad urchins went bathing at will,— 
I scan them again, as in years long ago, 
From the spring at the foot of the bill. 


Hark! bear I again the flute and guitar 
On the steamer just round the bend? 

Or was it the wild geese abonking afar, 
Or the chant which the night breezes send? 

Ab, I bear the gay whirl with the measure and rime, 
And the foot-slides with violin sbrill, 

From that quaint old retreat, grown golden with time,— 
The old spring at the foot of the bill. 


But in vain do I sigh for the faces and forms 
Now asleep ’neath the herbage and dew; 
To the bighway of life, with its sunshine and storms, 
They bave bidden a lasting adieu; 
May we greet them again on some mystical shore, ™® 
W here the lay of the‘old whippoorwill'R® Bs fy. 
Shall gladden* the soul like*an* anthem of yore. 
From the spring at the foot of the bill. 




















The New Housekeeping 


———— 


ERE are few subjects which are 
being more generally discussed 
among thinking women today 
than the New Housekeeping. and 
there are few which are more geerally 
misunderstood. 

Articles dealing with greater house- 
keeping efficiency began to appear in 
a few of the leading magazines about 
ten years ago, and were received by some 
with disdain as the product of the imagin- 
ation of theorists who sat in their easy 
chairs and insulted practical workers 
with their unneeded advice. As one 
woman put it, “My mother was as fine 
a cook and housekeeper as you would 
find in a long day’s journey and I don’t 
feel above following in her footsteps.” 
Others thought it only for the rich, sighed 
enviously and forgot it. But there was 
still another class who longed for leisure 
for study or for relaxation but who could 
not hire help and would not neglect their 
home work. And it is this class which is 
responsible for most of the improvement 
in our housekeeping arrangements. 


A hundred years ago a kitchen was sit- 
ting room, bake shop, laundry and fre- 
quently bedroom. Here, in the winter 
especially, everything the family ate 
or wore was prepared. The good 





house wife of Revolutionary days,and, for 
that matter, decidedly more recent times, 
was a most versatile person indeed! 


But gradually conditions have changed; 


By Blanche Marion Webb 


so gradually indeed that it is most diffi- 
cult to trace the changes. Little by 
little the great old kitchen has shrunk 
and after much hesitation the narrow 
door of the “Front Parlor” has opened 
and the heavy curtains been parted and 
the sun shines on the precious velvet 


carpet. 

This changing of the parlor into a 
living room was a great concession. 
But that was only the beginning. Women 
are waking up to the fact that they were 
not primordially intended to be drudges 
and that their heads were meant for 
something besides ornament. 

The housework and cooking must 
be done, well and thoroughly done, or 
the health and purse of the family must 
suffer. Most servants are not trust- 
worthy, and besides they are so rare and 
expensive as to be out of the reach of 
most families. The important position 
of household manager devolves upon 
the wife herself and how to fill her place 
in the most efficient manner is what 
the New Housekeeping tries to teach. 

In many homes this means an entire 
rearrangement of the kitchen, the adop- 
tion of new methods for doing work and 
the abandonement of old time processes 
which are sure to be wasteful of time 
and energy. 

We must have ideals toward which 
to work, we must have a system in work- 
ing toward these ideals, haphazard 
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methods will never get you anywhere. 
Have a place for everything and put it 
there even if you are in a big hurry. 
You will save time in the end. Plan 
your work and time yourself when doing 
the daily work and try different methods 
then stick to the one that gives the best 
result in the shortest time. Get as 
many labor saving tools as you can 
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afford and then keep track of your ex- 
penses. 

All these and many other changes may 
be grouped under the heading of the 
New Housekeeping and if it works out 
to fit the particular need of the family 
it should indeed make of housekeeping a 
new profession. 


The Ideas of Other Women. 


A hook baited out of the “I like you” box 
is real good bait. It shows such superior judg- 
ment when they like us, you know. 





Rubber Sink Pad—A rubber pad, cut to 
fit the sink, prevents many a scratch, and keeps 
the sink cleaner when the dishes are washed. 
It is easily washed and dried. When not in 
use, hang it on a nail near the sink. (J. J. C.) 





A Mince Pie Secret—A housewife noted for 
her excellent mince pies, says that this is the 
secret of her success. To a gallon crock of 
mince meat she adds a pint of preserved citron. 
This imparts a delicious flavor.— (H. L.) 





To Remove Odor from Silver—If you wish 
to remove fish odor from your silver knives and 
forks and from cooking utensils let them stand 
in cold water before washing.—(L. C.) 





A New Breakfast Dish.—Allow for each egg 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, warm it, add 
a bit of butter the size of a walnut and a little 
salt and pepper. When nearly to the boiling 
point, drop in the eggs, broken one at a time in 
a saucer. With a thin-bladed knife gently cut 
the , and carefully scrape up the mixture 
hom tke bottom of the cooking vessel. Watch 
closely that it does not harden. Remove from 
the before quite done, turn up from the 
bottom of the dish a moment longer; serve at 
once in a hot dish. Where properly cooked, 
the mixture will be in large flakes of yellow and 
white, and as delicate as baked custard. 





The aid you have from others is mechanical 
compared with the discoveries you make your- 
self. What is thus learned is delightful in the 
doing and the effect remains. 


For Burned Food—Try this when you burn 
a pot of beans, potatoes, macaroni or anything, 
for that matter; put the kettle into a basin 
of cold water, let stand a few minutes, the odor 
will leave and you can use down to the burnt 
spot. I found this out by accident, tested it, 
and find it always works.—Mrs. N. L. Houston. 


To Clear Sink Pipe—A few teaspoonfuls of 
baking soda shaken down a stopped-up sink- 
pipe and a half cup of vinegar poured on top 
of the soda will almost always clear out the 


* stopped-up pipe, providing the end is closed 


securely. e “soda water” gas which is gen- 
erated, will force the corruption out of the pipe, 
if not on the first application, then surely on 
the second or third. T howe tried it in one des- 
perate case when other efforts failed, and I was 
about to phone for the plumber and have it 
cleaned, but it cleaned out the pipe in a way 
that surprised me. It is absolutely necessary 
to have the end of the pipe aene closed so 
as not to let the gas escape—Mrs. T. E. C. 
Redondo Beach. 





To Lengthen the Life of Rubbers—Before 
wearing your rubbers rub them well with vase- 
line, lard or sweet oil, letting it remain on for 
a day or two. The greate: part will be absorbed 
by the iubber, and the grease will prevent the 
rubber from breaking. The superfluous oil 
can be removed with a soft cloth—(L. G. C.) 





Brother says if he lived in Germany, the first 
move he’d make would be to run his trigger 
finger through a corn shredder. 





Satisfied—The other day a dairy company’s 
complaint clerk was hurriedly called to the 
telephone. 

“This is Mrs. Mixin,” she said, “I want to 
know if your cows are contented?” 

“Wha-a-t?” asked the amzed clerk, almost 
drop ing the receiver in his astonishment. 
“Ww i you kindly speak clearer, madam?” 

She repeated her question. “I see that your 
rival aivaiie that their cows are all con- 
tented,” said she. “I will begin to take their 
milk unless I am assured that your cows are all 


happy." 

e clerk begged her to hold the phone a 
moment. Then he went away and wed a 
corner off his desk. When he got his voice 
under control he returned to the phone. “I’ve 
og been looking up the books, ma’am,” said 
e, “and I ’m happy to say that we have not 
received a complaint from a single one of out 
cows.”—The Housewife. 
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MENUS FOR A WEEK 
Monday— 
Breakfast 
Deviled am Kidneys 
Rice Muffins Butter Syrup 
Coffee 
Lunch 
Salad Sandwiches Olives 
Baked Pork and Beans 
Canned Peaches Cookies 
Tea 
Dinner 
Clear Soup Crackers 
Hamburg Steak, Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
String Bean Salad 
Custard Pie Coffee 
Tuesday— 
Break,ast 
Rolled Oats with Baked Apples 
Sugar and Cream 
Creamed Fish, Corn Cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Frilled Sardines 
Baked Pears (Canned) Rolls 
Sponge Cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of Celery Soup Croutons 
Veal Cutlets Mashed Potatoes 
Turnips Cranberry Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 
Crackers Cheese Coffee 
Wednesday— 
Breakfast 
Grape Fruit 
Wheatlet Cream and Sugar 
Scrambled Eggs Toast Butter 
Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Cold Sliced Meat Creamed Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Irish Stew Dumplings 
Carrot and Pea Salad 
Hot Rolls Butter 
Swiss Pudding Coffee 
Thursday— 
Breakfast 
Sliced 
Griddle Cakes Sausage Fried Potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Split Pea Soup Croutons 
Lettuce, Raddish and Green Onion Salad 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Tea 

Dinner 

Clear Soup Crackers 
Fried Chicken Baked Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Beet Greens French Bread Butter 
Cottage Pudding Coffee 

Friday— 

Breakfast 


Canned Blackberries with Sliced Bananas 
Waffles, Maple Syrup 
Soft Cooked Eggs Coffee 


Luncheon 


Scalloped Oysters 


Celery and Radishes Biscuits 
Vanilla Wafers Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tomato om. 

Baked Fish I ~~ Potatoes 
Pickles Ripe Olives 
Cold Slaw Cheese Sticks 
Fig Pudding Coffee 


a 


Memory 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


I had grown to scorn the punishment; 
I bad grown to scorn the prize— 
But I struggled, and failed, and rose again 
emembered your eyes. 


Because I rr 
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meICE OF THE WEST 








OVEMENT, everlasting movement, is the essential element of modern life. 
Travel is no longer an exceptional experience. It is a part of the everyday 
life of the multitude. In consequence, the hotels of the country have become 
almost as much the nation’s homes as its private residences. Second only 

to the hotel, are the transportation systems. These things are permanently insepar- 
able from the consciousness of human progress. In realization of this condition, 
The Out West Magazine, will, henceforth, devote a regular section, each month, to 
hotels and resorts and to railway and steamship transportation, automobile touring 
and the kindred subjects. This department will be under the direct management 
of T. S. Hanaford, a man of nation-wide experience and reputation in hotel manage- 
ment, general advertising and legitimate publicity. In carrying out Mr. Hanafords, 
plans, the Magazine will afford an information bureau to tourists and hotel men. 
Its office will be always at their service. It will handle all correspondence expeditious- 
ly. At this office, hotel men, transportation men and tourists, may receive their mail, 
meet their friends, keep business appointments. It will be open for their conven- 
ience. The Magazine will devote a department to hotel exchanges, leases, manage- 
ments and sales. It will endeavor to serve as a medium for all the wants of the 
traveling public and for the men who handle the public in transit. Its facilities will 
be enlarged and improved as rapidly as earnest study of the situation reveals the 
need of new facilities. 


LIFORNIA is struggling for the establishment of a state marketing com- 

mission. Similar forces are struggling for the establishment of a national 

marketing commission. Both contentions are represented in this issue of 

The Out West Magazine. Whether a commission be national or state in the 
beginning, the ultimate result will be the same. If the state commission precedes 
the national body, it will serve simply as a test of the practicability of the plan and 
thus will be a fore-runner of the nation-wide application of the same principle. There 
is one fact that stands forth from all contentions on this subject. It is that present 
conditions must and shall be altered. The criminal waste of food products in large 
cities by destruction of vegetable matter to keep up the price of commodities must stop. 
Similarly, the ploughing under of crops, as bas been done recently in California, because 
of the lack of a market at the farm, while tens of thousands hunger for the want of food 
im the cities, must also be stopped. If the marketing commissions will alter these 
conditions their establishment in whatever form proves most practicable is an urgent 
necessity. It is contended, and logically, that these marketing commissions are 
only a step toward greater paternalism, toward the purchase and sale of all essential 
products by the government itself. This is a fearful prospect in the eyes of the 
capitalist class—and an Utopian dream to the working man. 


LL the United States be able to remain neutral? This is a question that is 

playing a prominent part in the thoughts of a large part of the American public 

at present. It is probable, however, that this country is safer from the Europ- 

ean War contagion today than it has been at any time heretofore. American 
military activity is more likely to occur on the southern border rather than across 
the Atlantic. The seriousness of the Mexican situation, daily growing more acute, 
has been overlooked in the excitement of the battle scenes of Europe. 














In Quest of Thought amd Amusement 








“Heroes and Heroines of Fiction,” in modern prose and poetry, by William S. Walsb; 
crown 8 vo.; balf morocco; gilt top; $3.00 net; uniform with Lippincott’s Readers’ Reference 
library. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Here is indeed a valuable and fascinating book of reference. The plan of the work was to give 
the name and setting with a brief critical estimate by the best literary authorities of all the heroes and 
heroines in prose and of modern times. Mr. Walsh has already compiled other invaluable 
.reference books: “The Handy Book of Curious Information,” “The Curiosities of Popular Customs,’’ 
and “The Handy Book of Literary Curiosities,”—this new volume we believe will have an even more 
enthusiastic welcome than did any of the others. To one who is engaged in teaching, journalism, or 
library work this volume, as are the others in the series, is well nigh invaluable. The professor must 
answer questions, the journalist must make an apt illustration, the librarian most spot a character, 
turn to this volume and the need is fulfilled. 


“The True Ulysses S. Grant,” by General Charles King; 24 illustrations; crown octavo, 

Buckram, $2.00; balf levant, $5.00 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelpbia. 

This new volume in the well-known “True Biographies and Histories’ Series is the work of a 
writer peculiarly fitted to deal with Grant. General Charles King thoroly understands the military 
genius of the great Union commander, and gives the reader insight into those campai that are 
used as models of tactics in the army colleges of Europe. Grant, the man, however iat Geom the 
President, are treated withjthe same regard forjtruth that characterizes the study of Grant, the 
General. It is one of the best biographies in a very notable series. 


“The Mystery of the Oriental Rug, Including the Prayer Rug and Advice to Buyers,” 
by Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, author of “The Practical Book of Oriental See oiegte in 
color with thirty illustrations in halftone and text decorations; octavo; cloth; $1.50 net. J. B. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. ' 
Seated by the with your feet upon the hearth rug of silken sheen, did you ever indulge 


my, 
in reveries and enchanting dreams as you upon its glorious vista of color harmony? If it was 
endowed with the gift of speech what a wonderfully interesting story it could tell of romance, adventure, 
deprivation, or perhaps, tragedy! Was it woven by the barbarous nomad in his mountain tent 
by the Persian in his adobe hut, or by the Anatolian maiden as a dowry for her future lord and master? 
The author has successfully endeavored to present in a concise form certain facts that will enable 
the novice to more fully understand and iate the characteristics of these Eastern treasures 


A colored frontispiece and thirty full illustrations in addition to a carefully prepared reference 
key to the important types gives a sp means of recognition and identification. 
“The Eternal Priestess,” by B. L. Putnam Weale, author of “Indiscreet Letters from 

Peking” ; $1.35 net. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

Nobody has ever written a book like this before about China. It is a story of the new China, 
in transformation from the conservatism and changelessness of centuries. It is a ¢ross-section 
showing the inner workings of a mighty upheaval of nearly a third of the human race. Merchants, 

itical agitators, concessionnaires, men and women of the and West, including even the Chinese 
ew Woman, throng these vivid pages. The author, who has lived in foreign colonies wp end down 
the China coast for years, who was born in China, and is so thoroly familiar with the life that he 
understands not only the Occidental point of view, but also the mysterious Oriental point of view, is 
unusually well fit to write this wonderful novel. Possessed, too, of a remarkably vivid style, so 

that his “Indiscreet Letters from Peki is considered to this day t. a a 
i i ing during the Boxer Rebellion, and with a ry-telling bent, Mr. 

i Eternal Priestess” a novel of the first rank. 
Fines sm ” by Richard Wightman; The Century Co., New York; $1.25 net. 

This is a book of heart and hope and wisdom. It meets a world-craving for a simple and workable 
i life which can be practiced by everybody. It is a book for old people, 

people between. It is one of those rare books that readers = up, start, love all 

close with a gentle little bang, saying: “There! At last I’ve read a real book 

me. From now on I am going to be a more wholeso werful and successful 

7) teas Geek ehich makes pun Wuoh 00 ive Gemma and Ive tine. It follows no cult 

Its appeal is to the whole race. It is a down-to-the-ground book, an up-to-the-heights 
cheerily along the middle level, where the average person mostly travels. 





